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He  lived  a  week  in  a  wheelchair 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  this  story. 

A  smashed  spinal  cord.  A  paralyzing  stroke.  A 
double  amputation.  These  are  the  personal  tragedies 
of  patients  at  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago. 

To  understand  the  frustration  of  helpless  pa¬ 
tients,  Ridgely  Hunt,  associate  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine,  lived  in  a  wheelchair  for  a  week. 
Hunt  recorded  the  therapy  and  patience  that  help 
broken  people  mend  their  lives.  The  result  was  a 
moving  story— typical  of  the  fine  articles  readers 
have  come  to  expect  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Magazine. 


It’s  a  step  ahead  of  the  times. 
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Most  San  Antonians  know  that  next 
best  to  being  at  a  play  an 
:  art  show  or  a  concert  is  to  read 

I  Glenn  Tucker  in  The  Light 

!  1  Glenn  is  an  informed  arts  critic  and 
I  ,  reviewer  and  an  award  winning 

,  *  louriidlist  who  successfully  and 

artfully —  subdues  the  average  critic  s 
penchant  for  upstaging  the  subject  with 
too-clever  phrasemaking 
Glenn  calls  them  as  he  sees  them  which 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  popularity  of 
his  weekly  Arts  Review  column  in  The 
Sunday  Light  s  South  Texas  Today 
magazine  and  his  daily  reviews  of 
cultural  events  as  they  happen  And  as  a 
stage  and  motion  picture  actor  of 
recognized  accomplishment  Glenn 
writes  from  the  experience  of  more  than 
just  a  lot  of  time  logged  at  fifth  row  center 

Glenn  Tucker  is  another  good  reason  why 

7  out  of  3  readers  of  San  Antonio  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  read  The  Light* 

'1971  Pulse  Study 


San  Antonio  Light 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc 


Last  year  in  Detroit 

a  flooding  basement,  a  defective  furnace, 
and  three  rats  got  an  FHA  mortgage. 


That’s  when  The  News  raised  the  roof. 


Rats  and  leaks. 

Overpriced,  substandard  houses. 

Negligent  appraisers.  And  corrupt 
real  estate  speculators. 

All  parts  of  last  year’s  Federal 
Housing  Administration  program  in 
Detroit.  A  program  that  led  to  bungled 
inspections  and  mishandled 
complaints.  A  program  that  The  Detroit 
News  helped  reform,  because  of 
reporter  Don  Ball’s  continuing 
investigative  series  on  FHA  mortgage 
abuses. 

For  over  a  year.  Ball  has  looked  at 
the  FHA  system  of  insuring  mortgages 


under  sections  221 D2  and  235.  Two 
FHA  projects  that  offer  mortgages  with 
only  a  token  down-payment  to  low- 
income  families. 

Ball  discovered  that  too  often  the 
projects  were  being  manipulated  to 
fleece— rather  than  help— the  poor. 
Low-income  families  who  were  conned 
into  defective,  over-priced  homes. 
Welfare  mothers  who  had  to  live  with 
furnaces  that  burned  out  in  a  month, 
walls  that  crumbled  under  a  hasty 
cosmetic  job,  and  roofs  that  quickly 
revealed  leaks.  Unknowingly  these 
families  bought  homes  that  already 
had  been  condemned  by  the  city. 

Then  they  faced  repair  bills  so  high 


payments.  And  Ball  told  how  the  FHA 
ignored  their  appeals. 

Ball  told  the  story.  And  the  telling 
changed  the  story.  Slowly  the  FHA 
initiated  reforms.  Like  re-appraising 
their  appraisers.  Requiring  city 
inspection  of  their  homes.  And 
establishing  a  complaint  division. 

The  FHA  changed.  And  so  the  future 
of  housing  in  Detroit  changes.  Because 
The  Detroit  News  did  what  a 
newspaper  must  do.  Look  at  a  story 
deeply.  Thoroughly.  Meaningfully. 

That  never  changes. 

Ihe  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 
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Buffalonians 
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The  shoppers 

read  The  News. 

After  alL..The  News 
isBuiTalo. 
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Buffalo 

Evening 

News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  U  Kelly-Smith. 


DECEMBER 

3- 4 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

4 -  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Oklahoma 
State  University.  Stillwater. 

5- 17 — API  seminar  for  city  editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University.  New  York. 

7 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Central  South  Carolina  chapter.  Capstone  House, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

15-18 — Pacific  Northwest  Circulation  Advisors  Workshop.  Country  Squire 
Inn,  Eugene,  Oregon. 


JANUARY 

2-14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation) .  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6-8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Associated  Press,  Virginia  News 
Photographers.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

8-11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

13-15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Executive  House,  Scottsdale. 

16-19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University.  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

23-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  meeting.  Jung 
Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 

28-29 — Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice  Hotel.  Houston. 

28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 
I  seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

j  30-Feb.  II — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University.  New  York. 


FEBRUARY 

3-5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 

'  Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

12- 13 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 

]  Louisiana. 

13- 25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y. 

18-20— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chl- 
I  cago. 

i  20-22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 
j  conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston,  Tex. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circ.).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 


MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  State  Govern¬ 
ment.  Harrisburg  Sheraton,  Harrisburg. 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

19-31 — API  seminar  on  management  &  costs  (newspapers  over  75,000  cir¬ 
culation)  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

24-25— Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel.  Indianapolis. 

26-28 — Central  States  Circulation  Manage.rs  Association.  Pheasant  Run. 
St.  Charles,  III. 
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With  70%  more  circulation  daily. . .  104%  more  Sunday. . .  one 
Washington  medium  leads  all  others.  The  Washington  Post. 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


HEADLINE  QUESTION  OF  THE  WEEK  for  a  fashion  story 
in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin:  “Are  You  Ready  for  Men  in  High 
Heels?”  Answer:  No. 


MEANWHILE  OUT  AT  THE  RANCH— We  wonder  how  the 
response  was  to  this  tell-it-like-it-possihly-is  classified  ad  in  the 
W  est  Texas  Livestock  W  eekly: 

“SLAVE.  25-3.S  years  old.  for  menial  work  around  livestock 
auction  and/ or  ranch.  Salary  meager,  hours  long,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  limited.  Must  have  outstanding  attitude  (aLso  wife,  if 
married).  Must  be  ranch  raised  and  have  equivalent  of  BS  in 
Animal  Science;  MS  preferred.  Ph.D.  acceptable,  hut  willing 
to  keep  it  quiet.  Community  and  town  just  so-so,  and  climate 
is  excellent  year  around,  on  some  days.  Boss’s  temperament 
variable  from  bad  to  downright  mean.” 

*  *  * 

THE  BE.ST  MAN  W'ON  from  the  standpoint  of  headline 
brevity  in  the  recent  mayoralty  election  in  New  Britain.  Con¬ 
necticut.  Fellows  at  the  Neiv  Britain  Herald  have  a  tool  that 
should  make  them  the  envy  of  their  peers  throughout  the  land. 
The  new  mayor  has  only  three  letters  in  his  last  name — Pac. 


AND  THEN  OUT  IN  INDIANA,  a  newspaperman  with  four 
letters  in  his  last  name  got  elected  mayor  of  the  town  of  Tipton. 
He’s  Eldon  L.  Cage,  who  wrote  a  sports  column  “Cage-ology” 
and  was  a  photographer  for  the  Tipton  Daily  Tribune  before 
deciding  to  campaign.  Earlier  Cage  ran  the  Tipton  bureau  of 
the  Kokomo  Tribune,  handling  news  and  circulation  and  was 
also  an  Indianapolis  News  correspondent. 

A  refreshing  lead  in  a  News  interview  by  Bill  Roberts  an¬ 
nounces:  “If  you  are  a  resident  of  Tipton  and  don’t  know  .S9- 
year-old  Mayor-elect  Eldon  L.  Cage,  you’ve  probably  lived  there 
less  than  24  hours.” 

Further  on:  “Newcomers  usually  meet  Cage  before  the  end  of 
their  second  day  in  town  and  by  the  third  day  they’re  drinking 
coffee  with  him  in  the  Blue  Front  Drug  Store  or  Tom’s  Cafeteria 
or  Carney’s  Rexall  or  the  Hoosier  Cafe  or  .  .  .” 


Once  you  start  it 
You'll  Never  Be  Able 
To  Put  It  Down! 


IT  W.4S  INEVITABLE — Following  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  that  airlines  must  give  men  an  equal  opportunity  at  stew¬ 
ardess  jobs,  the  Heic  York  Daily  News  head  said:  “Court  OKs 
Coffee.  Tea  or  He.” 


DICK  TRACY  is  a  member  of  the  new  John  Peter  Zenger 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  White  Plains.  New  York.  Tracy 
is  a  reporter  for  the  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star. 

*  *  * 

MOO-ROONED  was  the  way  the  Detroit  News  captioned  that 
jricture  of  Clara,  the  cow  that  jumped  onto  the  barn  roof  in 
Blackstone.  R.I.  The  documenting  photo  of  Clara  was  by 
Francis  Pelletier  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call  on  AP  Wire- 
photo. 

»  «  « 

SPORT.S  EDITOR  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Leroy  Bear- 
man.  is  seeing  red  these  days — that  is,  the  football  teams  he 
sees  all  use  lots  of  red  in  uniform  colors.  So  he’s  started  a 
campaign  to  change  the  local  University  of  New  Mexico  colors 
from  cherry  and  silver  to  turquoise  and  silver.  Turquoise  is 
the  blue-green  stone  favored  by  Indian  jewelry  makers.  Would 
turquoise  be  suitable  for  sports  pages?  Of  course,  says  Beai^ 
man.  “The  university  Lobos  could  then  be  called  the  Terrible 
Turks.” 


World  Almanac  facts  are  like  peanuts — 
once  you  start  it's  hard  to  stop. 

The  World  Almanac  puts  a  million  facts 
at  your  fingertips.  The  1972  edition, 
biggest  ever  in  104  years,  is  still 
THE  AUTHORITY,  still  the  newsman's 
best  friend,  still  only  $2.00. 
Coming  off  the  presses  now. 


Published  by 


SOME  CUTLINES  from  the  west  coast  for  a  picture  of  Peggy 
Daum  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  sampling  “a  modern  version  of 
Chinese  wok”  during  a  food  editors’  conference  (E&P.  Oct.  2) 
brought  a  comment  from  Cliff  McDowell,  UPI  newspicture  re¬ 
search  director.  “I  don’t  think  Peggy  Daum  would  have  such 
a  happy  expression  if  she  had  bitten  into  a  wok,  ancient  or 
modern  version.  Herb  Caen,  who  speaks  Grant  Avenue  quite 
fluently,  in  a  recent  column  said  “a  wok  is  what  you  fwow  at 
a  wabbit  when  you  don’t  have  a  wide.” 
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THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS 


On  October  8,  1871,  a  ’196-million  fire  destroyed 
the  heart  of  Chicago. 

On  November  10  Henry  M.  Stanley  greeted 
David  Livingston  in  the  heart  of  Central  Africa. 

On  December  19  a  charter  of  incorporation  was 
granted  to  the  Elyton  Land  Company  in  the  heart 
of  Dixie. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  having  survived  all  four 
apocalyptic  horsemen,  both  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  the  Magic  City  of  Birmingham  is  about 
to  celebrate  its  Centennial  As  the  youngest  of  the 
world's  great  cities  confidently  prepares  to  move 
into  its  second  century,  the  ballads  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  are  quickly  giving  way  to  the  more  vibrant 


sounds  of  new  construction  and  renewed  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

This  '300-million  beat  of  jack-hammers,  con¬ 
crete  mixers  and  welding  torches  includes  two 
skyscraper  office  buildings,  a  ’40-million  Civic 
Center,  a  ’41 -million  master  plan  for  airport 
expansion  and  the  sprawling  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  Medical  Center— a  sixty-square-block  com¬ 
plex  which  will  ultimately  contain  nearly  a  dozen 
hospitals,  numerous  research  facilities,  scores  of 
related  businesses  and  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  Birmingham  College  of  General  Studies. 

Yes,  when  the  stars  fell  on  Alabama,  the 
galaxy's  brightest  nestled  here  in  the  valley  of 
Birmingham. 


dht  iBxrmin^ham  Nctps 

Birminj^ham  Post -Herald 

Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers  Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.i 
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Lahor^s  big  club 

The  labor  unions  are  rolling  out  their  largest  artillery — threats 
of  strike  and  walkout  from  the  Pay  Board — because  of  labor’s  tlis- 
aflection  with  Phase  II  of  the  economic  j)rogram. 

The  president  of  the  International  Tyj>ographical  Union  wired 
labor  members  of  the  Pay  Board:  “If  the  Pay  Board  denies  these 
increases  (wages  and  fringe  benefits  negotiated  before  and  during 
the  wage-price  freeze)  it  is  our  position  that  the  labor  members  of 
the  board  should  resign  at  once  and  refuse  any  further  cooj>eration 
with  the  dictatorial  policies  of  the  Nixon  Administration.” 

The  .Vmalgamatcd  Meat  Chitters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  upon 
announcement  of  the  5.5%  “standard”  for  wage  increases,  suggested 
a  national  strike  by  organized  labor.  The  A^ew  York  Post  properly 
called  this  a  “meat-ax  approach.” 

.\FL-CIO  President  George  Meany,  the  chief  labor  member  on 
the  Pay  Board,  bitterly  protested  that  it  has  “abrogated  our  con¬ 
tracts.”  Mr.  Meany  had  previously  pledged  on  labor’s  behalf  to  make 
stabilization  work. 

.\11  public  and  business  representatives  on  the  board  voted  against 
labor’s  position  10  to  5.  If  union  representatives  are  going  to  pick 
up  their  marbles  and  go  home,  and  call  strikes,  because  their  argu¬ 
ments  did  not  prevail  the  program  can  have  no  chance  for  success. 

A  New  York  Post  editorial  said  “the  .\FL-CIO’s  complaints  are 
not  only  weak  but  captious  and  contentious  and  can  only  invite 
resentment  among  millions  of  inflation-ridden  Americans  who  do 
not  belong  to  big  unions,”  and  we  agree. 

Sell  newspapers 

Talking  last  week  to  a  New  York  chapter  meeting  of  the  American 
.Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  James  J.  Tommaney  was 
discussing  the  decision-making  process  used  by  large  advertising 
agencies  in  selecting  which  media  are  to  be  used  for  an  account.  The 
senior  vice  president  of  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  8c  McCall  was  refeiTing 
to  the  ojjcration  of  the  Plans  Board  which  usually  includes  account 
executives,  creative  people  and  media  people  and  said: 

“In  a  discussion  comprising  so  many  departments,  there  is  a  certain 
‘order  of  visibility’  for  different  media.  Television  is  most  visible, 
with  greatest  top-of-mind  awareness.  This  is  followed  by  magazines, 
radio,  newspapers,  and  outdoor,  in  that  order.  This  is  a  generality 
which  holds  up  fairly  well,  although  it  obviously  would  not  apply 
in  specialized  cases  such  as  liquor  advertising. 

“What  I’m  suggesting  is  that  the  question  of  which  medium  to  use 
is  answered  in  broad  strokes  at  this  stage,  and  if  newspapers  are  not 
included  here,  and  if  the  creative  people  are  not  given  the  assignment 
of  creating  newspaper  advertising  at  this  stage,  it  becomes  difficult 
if  not  impossible  for  newspapers  to  be  included  at  a  later  point  in 
time.” 

It  reinforces  our  ojiinion  that  all  segments  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness — from  publishers  on  down — must  sell  newspapers  per  se  as  well 
as  competitive  markets  or  papers  because  unless  that  first  decision 
is  made  at  the  agency  and  account  level  to  use  newspapers  no  amount 
of  sales  effort  will  get  a  newspaper  on  a  schedule. 
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letters 

SENSATIONALISM 

Regarding  the  Jim  Scott  story  (“It’s  Time 
For  The  Slopes— Ski  Buffs  Have  Type¬ 
writers”)  it  appears  mandatory  that  the 
actual  facts  should  be  presented  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  clever  use  of  half-truths  and 
fallacies  Mr.  Scott  offered.  The  Northern 
California  and  Nevada  Winter  Sportswriters’ 
Association  and  many  of  its  members  have 
been  maligned.  Permit  me  to  refute  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  article  which  specifically  cry 
aloud  for  truth  and  facts. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  early  50’s  ski  areas 
were  “aborning”.  They  were  indeed  anxious 
to  promote  their  particular  resort.  Not  only 
were  the  few  then  existing  ski  writers  in¬ 
vited  to  he  their  guests  but  literally  hordes 
of  other  newspaper  people  in  editorial  and 
society  positions.  Ski  writers  were  in  the 
minority.  There  is  little  wonder  then  the 
more  involved  and  knowledgeable  people  in 
Ski  Club  and  Ski  Association  administration 
were  pressed  into  supplying  information 
for  press  and  publicity  purposes.  Sixteen  of 
these  individual  scribes  became  a  unit  in 
December  1956  when  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Northern  California  and  Nevada  Winters 
Sportswriters  was  held.  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner’s  ski  columnist.  Kit  Carson  White, 
was  voted  their  president. 

From  the  beginning  the  Association  be¬ 
came  a  forceful  entity  in  improving  the  sport 
of  skiing  as  well  as  cultivating  professional 
expertness  in  wintersport  writing.  They,  as 
the  pioneer  ski  writing  organization  in  the 
country,  supplied  information  and  guidance 
to  many  of  the  regional  associations  which 
followed.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Merritt 
Stiles,  president  of  the  United  States  Ski 
Association  in  1963,  I  arranged  the  setting 
up  of  machinery  which  brought  together 
other  regional  ski  writing  groups  at  the 
USSA  convention  in  San  Francisco.  Here 
was  born  the  United  States  Ski  Writers’  As¬ 
sociation  with  again,  Carson  White  as  the 
first  president. 

By  1960  our  Association  was  so  well 
thought  of  that  the  entire  membership  re¬ 
ceived  accreditation  to  the  1960  Winter 
Olympics.  We  had  established  annual  merit 
awards  to  the  Best  Ski  Club  Publication: 


in  part,  asks  them  to  report  any  individual 
requests  for  special  treatment. 

Over  the  years  we  have  encountered  one 
sticky  problem — sports  editors.  We  have  had 
four  different  sports  editors  apply  for  mem¬ 
bership.  Recognizing  that  a  sports  editor 
controls  ski  writer  inches  we  did  make  con¬ 
cessions  though  we  knew  their  own  ski  writ¬ 
ing  production  did  not  measure  up  to  re¬ 
quirements.  They  were  courtesy  admittances. 
Of  these,  not  one  is  with  us  today. 

Having  been  the  Far  West  correspondent 
for  Skiinf;  Magazine  when  it  was  published 
out  of  Denver  by  Merrill  Hastings  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  have  personally  known  Jim 
Scott  over  many  years.  He  free  lanced  criti¬ 
cal  copy  to  Skiing  in  those  days  too.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Scott  has  not  grown  with  winter- 
sports.  He  appears  to  rely  on  ancient  history 
for  current  sensationalism. 

Henry  Mockel 

Executive  director.  Northern  California 
and  Nevada  Winter  Sportswriters’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

NEWS  BLACKOUT 

This  letter  is  in  regard  to  the  article, 
“Editor  Ignores  Porno  Store  But  Minister 
Doesn’t”  (October  30,  1971). 

As  stated  in  the  article,  Manchester  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  co-publisher  Thomas  Ferguson 
“said  because  the  store,  which  is  just  a  few 
doors  away  from  the  newspaper,  was  doing 
poorly  he  told  his  staff  to  ignore  it  in  the 
hope  it  would  go  broke.” 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  store 
opened  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  October  12. 
(2)  I  was  informed  of  its  whereabouts  on 
Wednesday,  October  13  at  4:40  p.m.  (3) 
On  Thursday,  October  14,  9:20  a.m.,  while 
in  conversation  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  he 
stated  to  me  that  he  was  not  going  to  give 
the  porno  store  opening  any  coverage,  nor 
.  .  .  more  significantly  .  .  .  did  he  intend  to 
cover  citizens’  immediate  reaction  against 
the  store.  When  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
that  the  community  should  be  informed  of 
such  even  if  it  meant  my  paying  for  ads  in 
his  paper  to  do  so,  he  replied  with  “Grant, 
you’re  nuts!”  After  persuasion,  he  did  con¬ 
sent  to  run  the  paid  ads,  but  nothing  else. 
(4)  How  could  Mr.  Ferguson  make  a  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  sales  success  of  the  store  (it 
“was  doing  poorly”)  when  it  had  been  open 
only  1^2  days?  How  could  such  limited 


Frankly,  Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  caught 
in  an  embarrassing  position  as  a  newsman. 

When  one  local  resident  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Ferguson  asking  him  to  explain  the 
paper’s  silence,  Mr.  Ferguson  added  his 
editorial  note  following  the  letter  by  stating 
that  his  paper  did  not  “make”  news. 

Obviously  the  pressure  became  so  intense 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  did  recant  somewhat  by 
printing  two  articles  in  the  paper,  one  small 
item  on  Wednesday,  October  27  (giving 
coverage  to  a  Town  Human  Relations  Com¬ 
mission  meeting  at  which  time  the  porno¬ 
graphy  issue  was  discussed  as  a  part  of  the 
evening’s  agenda)  and  on  Saturday,  October 
30  (giving  coverage  to  Special  Assistant 
Florida  State  Attorney  Leonard  Rivkind’s 
address  on  “Ridding  Manchester  of  Porno¬ 
graphy”  as  presented  to  a  public  forum  type 
of  gathering  on  October  29  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  High  School  auditorium). 

(2)  It  is  also  known  that  the  paper  has 
been  deluged  with  letters  to  the  editor  ex¬ 
pressing  opposition  to  the  store.  A  few  let¬ 
ters  have  been  printed  with  “equal  time” 
given  to  letters  favoring  the  store.  It  cannot 
be  believed  that  the  ratio  of  letters  for  and 
against  is  in  fact  that  proportion  as  being 
communicated  by  the  paper’s  evident  slant. 
Manchester,  Conn.  J.  Grant  Swank,  Jr. 
* 

SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 

Every  picture  in  a  layout  should  have  a 
caption?  Bunk! 

I  refer  to  “Talking  Typographically”,  the 
Edmund  C.  Arnold  column,  October  9. 

The  tremendous  photo  layout  by  Jon  Jacob¬ 
son  of  the  Debuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald  speaks  for  itself,  with  a  minimum  of 
written  material. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  thinking  about  photography 
is  very  dated.  It  was  such  thinking  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  my  decision  to  give  up  news¬ 
paper  work  many  years  ago  and  work  in 
public  relations. 

Henry  Grady  Franklin 
(Western  Electric  Company,  Indianapolis.) 


Short  Takes 

The  jury  returned  the  verdict  in  34th 
District  Court,  Judge  B.  .  .  presiding 
while  intoxicated  .  .  . — El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times. 

Hi 


Ski  Coach  of  the  Year;  Best  Skier,  male 
and  female;  Contributing  Most  to  Skiing. 
We  inaugurated  an  invitational  Class  A  and 
B  Ski  Writer’s  Slalom  which  proved  a  com¬ 
petitor  goal  on  the  Far  West  Ski  Associa¬ 
tion  calendar  and  through  which  we  demon¬ 
strated  that  ski  writers  in  our  group  knew 
what  we  were  writing  about.  We  sponsored 
this  event,  staffed  all  of  the  “on  hill” 
officiating  posts,  and  produced  the  official 
race  results  in  record  times  and  in  the  in¬ 
formational  manner  which  demonstrated  how 
we  of  the  press  would  like  all  race  results. 

Compared  to  the  era  which  Mr.  Scott  in¬ 
sinuates  still  exists  we  feel  that  our  organi¬ 
zation  has  brought  respectability  to  Ski 
Writing  Associations.  From  the  beginning 
we  incorporated  strict  professional  require¬ 
ments  for  membership.  We  annually  review 
the  current  eligibility  of  members.  No  “free 
rides”  are  given  writers  who  do  not  main¬ 
tain  an  active  publishing  outlet.  Each  year 
a  list  of  our  bonafide  members  is  sent  to 
each  area  operator  with  a  cover  letter  which, 
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sales  exposure  give  him  legitimate  reason 
to  come  to'  the  conclusion  not  to  give  news 
coverage  at  least  to  citizens’  reaction?  (5) 
The  truth  is  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
Mr.  Ferguson  did  not  want  to  touch  the 
issue,  except  via  ads  for  which  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  payment.  (6)  That  left  the  citizens  “in 
the  cold”  as  far  as  the  media  was  concerned. 
The  newspaper  door  had  been  closed  in  our 
faces  1%  days  after  the  store  opened. 

Consequently,  the  citizens  had  to  resort 
to  other  means  of  informing  and  arousing 
the  public,  such  means  including  picketing 
the  store.  It  is  not  that  we  citizens  relish  the 
picketing  methodology  but  that  we  were 
forced  to  such  techniques  in  order  to  com¬ 
municate  what  was  happening  to  the  com¬ 
munity’s  grassroots. 

Immediately  the  Hartford  Courant  and 
Hartford  Times  gave  news  coverage  to  the 
citizens’  reaction,  and  continued  such  every 
day  for  the  next  three  weeks.  Then  followed 
the  New  York  Times  coverage,  then  tv  and 
radio. 

r  20,  1971 


Mrs.  M.  .  .  wore  a  daringly  sexy  long 
white  gown  ...  Not  only  did  the  dress 
feature  the  leg  slits  but  also  a  see- 
through  slit  up  to  Mr.  M.  .  .  ’s  armpits. — 
Boston  Globe 

*  *  * 

Headline:  ROAST  TURKEY  CAR¬ 
CASS  DELICIOUS  FOR  SOAP.—  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Times,  Chester,  Pa. 

It  3te  4c 

The  tw'o  nuns  look  after  the  boy  during 
the  week  and  he  lies  with  the  priest  on 
the  weekends. — Lorain  (0.)  Journal. 

4c  4t  * 

Many  designers  prefer  western  cedar  as 
it  does  not  stain  as  readily  as  some  other 
species,  does  not  shrink,  retains  its  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  and  aroma  and  is  cooler  to 
sin  on  as  it  doesn’t  absorb  as  much  heat. — 
Detroit  News. 

*  «  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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YOU  CANT  AFFORD 
RECORD  NEWSPAPER 
MICROFILM  THAT’S  LIKE 
FADING  FOOTPRINTS  IN 
THE  SANDS  OF  TIME  .  . 


Storage  for  the  Centuries 

Newspaper  master  film,  after  the  most 
exacting  possible  preparation  and  proc¬ 
essing,  must  be  preserved  with  the  same 
long-range  view.  To  the  end  that  MCA- 
produced  master  films  will  endure  as  long 
as  is  physically  possible,  the  MCA  archival 
vault  provides  conditions  of  the  highest 
possible  standards. 

When  duplicating  masters  have  been 
prepared,  the  original  master  negative  is 
ultrasonically  cleaned  and  placed  in  the 
archival  storage  vault,  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  tearing,  scratching,  and/or  other 
deteriorating  effects. 

Archivai  Storage 

All  newspaper  master  films  at  MCA  are 
stored  in  an  archival  vault  conforming  to 
standards  set  by  fire  underwriters  and  the 
recommendations  made  for  permanent 
archival  storage.  This  vault  provides 
protection  from  fire,  excessive  humidity, 
shock  temperature  variations  and  gaseous 
contaminants.  All  walls,  ceilings  and  floors 
are  12-inch  solid  concrete. 

A  vapor  barrier  in  the  walls  and  ceilings 
helps  maintain  the  relative  humidity  and 
temperature  recommended  for  storage  of 
archival  microfilm.  The  air  conditioning 
and  heating  system  is  programmed  so  that 
temperature  variations  are  corrected  slowly 
to  avoid  a  “shock”  condition. 

Two  separate  and  independent  air 
systems  serve  this  vault,  keeping  the 
temperature  at  69°F  and  the  relative 
humidity  near  40%.  Using  two  systems 
provides  maximum  protection  for  microfilm 
storage  during  a  long  absence.  For  instance, 
if  one  of  the  units  should  malfunction 
during  a  long  weekend,  the  second  one 
would  immediately  take  over.  In  the  storage 
vault,  all  air  conditioning  and  heating 
systems  are  separate  from  the  internal 
structure  of  the  vault. 

Storage  vault  doors  are  fire-rated  bank 
vault-type  doors  to  give  maximum  security 
as  well  as  protection.  Entrance  to  the 
vault  itself  is  through  a  vault  office  where 
librarians  monitor  all  activity  in  the  area 
and  keep  a  complete  indexing  and  back-up 
system.  No  cardboard  or  paper  of  any 
kind  —  nor,  for  that  matter,  films  without 
a  safety  base  —  are  permitted  in  the  vault. 

This  is  how  we  achieve  storage  for  the 
centuries  at  MCA. 

To  get  the  complete  series  of  articles 
on  the  preparation,  processing  and  storing 
of  newspaper  microfilm  or  to  obtain 
assistance  with  your  own  newspaper 
microfilming  program,  write: 


21  Harristown  Road,  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey  07452  •  201  -  447-3000 

A  New  York  Times  Company 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


SNPA  hears  ‘good  news’ 
on  radio-tv  ownership 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Proposed  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  would  single 
out  newspaper  publishers  as  the  only 
class  of  citizens  to  be  outlawed  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  broadcastings,  but  there  are 
encouraging  signs  that  the  proposals  may 
be  sidetracked. 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  and  chairman  of  a 
task  force  on  broadcast  and  CATV  owner¬ 
ship,  reported  that  optimistic  view  of  the 
matter  to  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  this  week  in  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla. 

There  are  three  items  of  “bad  news” 
Andersen  repoi-ted.  The  first  is  FCC 
Docket  18110,  “a  proceeding  in  which  the 
FCC  is  considering  adopting  a  rule  to 
forbid  newspaper  ownership  of  a  radio 
and  television  station  in  the  newspaper’s 
home  market  and  requiring  that  any  sta¬ 
tion  so  owned  be  disposed  of  within  five 
years.” 

“The  effect,”  he  said  “could  be  to  force 
newspapers  to  dispose  of  475  stations  in 
240  communities.  The  FCC  is  considering 
this  divestiture  rule  at  the  express  and 
persistent  urging  of  the  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  No 
showing  has  been  made  that  antitrust 
laws  are  being  violated  or  that  such 
forced  sales  would  bring  improved  public 
service.  To  the  contrary,  the  outstanding 
record  of  newspaper-owned  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  indicates  the  result  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  public  interest.” 

$2  billion  properties 

Andersen  said  the  forced  sale  of  news- 
paper-owned  stations  would  involve  prop¬ 
erties  having  a  gross  value  of  nearly  $2 
billion  and  would  depress  the  value  of 
broadcast  stations  by  10  to  40  percent. 

The  second  item  of  “bad  news,”  he  re¬ 
ported,  is  FCC  Docket  18891  which  would 
bar  newspaper  owners  from  owning 
CATV  systems  in  their  city  of  publica¬ 
tion.  This,  he  said,  “would  deprive  news¬ 
papers  of  the  right  to  use  new  communi¬ 
cations  techniques  which  might  become  as 
important  to  newspapers  as  trucks  are 
today  if  the  cable  becomes  the  vehicle  to 
deliver  a  new  form  of  newspaper  ser¬ 
vice.” 

There  are  62  individual  newspapers 
and  newspaper  groups  that  own  or  have 
some  financial  equity  in  234  CATV  sys¬ 
tems  and  61  of  them  are  in  the  same 
market  as  the  newspaper. 

“The  Congress,  the  courts  and  the  FCC 
itself  in  the  past  have  declared  that  the 
FCC  does  not  have  the  statutory  authori¬ 
ty  to  discriminate  against  applicants  just 
because  they  are  newspaper  publishers,” 
Andersen  said.  “Therefore,  the  proposed 


action  would  negate  the  expressed  will  of 
Congress  and  usuiqj  legislative  power.” 

A  ruling  in  June  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
third  “bad  news”  item.  “The  ruling  writ¬ 
ten  by  Judge  Skelly  Wright  threw  into 
question  the  renewal  prospects  of  every 
holder  of  every  broadcast  license  in  this 
country,”  Andersen  said.  “Judge  Wright 
knocked  fiat  the  FCC’s  policy  of  renewing 
a  challenged  license  if  the  renewal  appli¬ 
cant  could  show  a  record  of  substantial 
service  without  serious  deficiencies.  The 
court  said  this  policy  was  unduly  weight¬ 
ed  in  favor  of  the  licensee.  From  now  on, 
the  court  said,  there  must  be  comparative 
hearings  whenever  a  license  is  challenged 
by  another  applicant  at  renewal  time. 

“This  obviously  throws  any  license- 
holder  open  to  the  threat  of  a  so-called 
‘strike’  application  which  seeks  to  get  the 
license  he  holds.  And  a  good  many  obseiw- 
ers  feel  that  newspaper-owned  broadcast 
stations  are  particularly  vulnerable  since 
a  challenging  ‘strike’  applicant  can  use 
the  issue  of  diversity  of  ownership  of 
communications  media.” 

On  the  plus  side,  Andersen  repoided 
that  he  and  Stanford  Smith,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  called  on  FCC  Chairman  Dean 
Burch  last  month  and  were  told  that  the 
detailed  legal  arguments  and  extensive 
documentation  filed  by  attorneys  and  con¬ 
sultants  for  ANPA  and  others  had  made 
an  impression  and  that  “we  were  better 
off  than  we  were  when  the  proceedings 
started.” 

Some  comfort 

“It  did  provide  some  comfort  to  be  told 
that  our  efforts  had  made  some  impact 
and  advanced  our  cause,”  remarked  An¬ 
dersen  who  is  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
task  force. 

“The  best  news  to  come  our  w'ay  recent¬ 
ly,”  he  said,  was  a  speech  last  month  by 
Clay  T.  Whitehead,  director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Telecommunications  Poli¬ 
cy,  in  which  he  said;  “There  should  be  a 
longer  tv  license  period,  with  the  license 
revocable  for  cause.  The  FCC  would  in¬ 
vite  or  entertain  competing  applications 
only  when  a  license  is  not  renewed  or 
revoked.  .  .  . 

“The  criterion  for  renewal  would  be 
whether  the  broadcaster  has,  over  the 
term  of  his  license,  made  a  good  faith 
effort  to  ascertain  the  needs  and  interests 
of  his  community  and  to  meet  them  in  his 
programming.” 

Andersen  added,  “We  have  also  been 
encouraged  by  certain  reports  from  what 
newspapermen  like  to  call  ‘authoritative 
sources.’  ”  He  quoted  a  report  from  Broad¬ 


casting  magazine  that  a  Cabinet  commit¬ 
tee  will  urge  that  FCC  pull  back  from 
proposed  exclusion  of  newspapers  or 
broadcast  stations  from  ownership  of  ca¬ 
ble  systems  in  the  same  communities. 
“White  House  recommendations  on  cable 
cross-ownerships  may  be  a  harbinger  of 
other  multi-ownership  policies  ahead,”  the 
trade  paper  reported.  “Though  FCC 
Chairman  Burch  is  said  to  favor  ultimate 
phasing  out  of  newspaper  and  tv-station 
cross  ownerships,  as  proposed  in  one-to-a- 
market  rulemaking,  it’s  known  the  Nixon 
Administration  would  not  condone  full 
separation.” 

There  is  strong  sentiment  for  asking 
Congress  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
present  jumble,  Andersen  said.  Seventeen 
identical  bills  introduced  in  the  House 
would  provide  that  a  renewal  application 
would  be  granted,  regardless  of  chal¬ 
lenge,  if  the  FCC  finds  that  the  public 
interest,  convenience  and  necessity  would 
be  served  by  the  renewal.  Only  in  case  of 
a  contrary  finding  could  the  FCC  accept  a 
rival  application. 

The  ANPA  has  not  decided  on  what 
specific  legislation  should  be  sought,  And¬ 
ersen  said,  adding  that  “some  of  us  feel 
strongly  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  to  go  charging  up  Capitol  Hill  with¬ 
out  having  given  very  careful  thought  to 
what  legislation  we  should  seek  and  how 
we  could  best  go  about  winning  enactment 
of  that  legislation.  Undue  haste  in  this 
vital  matter  could  not  only  be  wasteful — 
it  could  be  disasterous.” 

*  *  * 

Forests  put  to  good  use 

James  B.  Webster,  manager  of  corpo¬ 
rate  relations  for  Kirby  Lumber  Co.  of 
Houston,  told  SNPA  members  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  “are  newspapers 
destroying  the  forests  of  the  South?”  is 
“no”  .  .  .  and  “yes.” 

“If  using  the  bounty  of  our  nation’s 
forests  to  shape  and  prod  and  educate  and 
encourage  the  greatest  nation  the  world 
has  known.  .  .  if  that  is  destruction,  then 
you  are  guilty.  You  are  destroying  it  (for 
newsprint)  in  the  same  sense  that  a  bak¬ 
er  destroys  a  crop  of  wheat  in  order  to 
bake  a  city’s  bread. 

“But  a  forest  is  not  static.  It  lives  and 
changes  and  dies  .  .  .  The  forest,  having 
been  haiwested  by  nature  or  by  man, 
renews  itself. 

“We  are  confronted  by  a  new  gener¬ 
ation  of  Jeremiahs  who  see  only  calamity 
in  the  future  of  technology.  Their  visions, 
magnified  by  the  media,  have  many  Amer¬ 
icans  confused,  alarmed,  and  ...  in  some 
cases  near  hysteria.” 

Webster  said,  “Among  our  most  vocal 
critics  are  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
simple  premise  that  our  industry  under¬ 
stands  that  it  can  only  prosper  as  our 
forests  grow  and  prosper.” 

Webster  appealed  to  the  imagination  of 
newspaper  editors.  “We  need  solutions, 
not  accusations  .  .  .  but  do  give  us  the 
benefit  of  objectivity,”  he  said.  “Investi- 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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pate  thorouphly  our  critics  and  their 
charpes  before  committinp  your  papers  to 
aji  editorial  position.” 

Politicul  research 

'  Edward  J.  Steimel,  executive  director 
of  the  Public  Affairs  Research  Council  of 
Louisiana,  described  the  work  of  his  orga¬ 
nization  which  is  supported  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  41,000  citizens  of  the  state 
includinp  nearly  all  of  the  newspapers. 

“The  job  of  political  refonn  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  carried  out  by  the  press 
more  than  by  any  other  group,”  Steimel 
said.”  But  depending  on  the  individual 
publisher’s  aggressiveness,  his  willingness 
to  invest  money  in  investigative  repor¬ 
ting,  and  his  concern  for  black  ink  over 
red  ink,  political  reform  has  not  been  con¬ 
sistently  pursued  by  all  publishers  nor 
even  succeeding  publishers  on  a  given 
newspaper. 

“I  don’t  damn  the  press  for  this.  While 
I  do  think  the  press  has  more  than  an 
average  citizen’s  responsibility  to  engage 
in  political  reform,  I  think  your  record 
shows  you  have  done  that  throughout  his¬ 
tory.” 

Steimel  reported  that  no  newspaper  has 
the  kind  of  money  needed  for  the  research 
the  council  does — a  minimum  of  $35,000  to 
$50,000  each.  “We  then  become  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  your  staff — doing  investigations  in 
an  area  which  has  long  been  the  real 
romantic  side  of  newspapering — while 
your  staff  can  take  it  from  there  and 
bring  it  to  the  people.” 

Officers  and  direelors 

New  SNPA  officers  are: 

Chairman  of  board,  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr., 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk; 

President,  W.  F.  Aycock  Jr.,  Memphis 
Publishing  Company. 

President-elect,  Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr., 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  Neivs  and  Observer  & 
Times. 

Treasurer,  Tams  Bixby,  III,  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix. 

Secretai-y-manager,  Walter  C.  Johnson 
Jr.,  Chattanooga. 

Directors  for  3-year  terms: 

Arkansas,  Harry  A.  Haines,  Blytheville 
Courier-News. 

Florida,  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  Miami 
Herald. 

Kentucky,  Ray  Edwards,  Mayfield  Mes¬ 
senger. 

South  Carolina,  Frank  B.  Gilbreth, 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  and  Post. 

Member-at-large,  William  R.  VanBuren 
Jr.,  Newport  News  Daily  Press  and  Times 
Herald. 

• 

WSJ  promotes  Martin 

Richard  Martin  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  New  York  bureau  chief  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  He  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Journal’s  New  York  staff.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  with  Dow  Jones  in  1961. 


House  kills  D.  C. 
advertising  tax 

A  proposal  to  impose  a  4  percent  tax  on 
advei’tising  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  this  week. 

Rejection  came  on  a  motion  by  Repr. 
Earle  Cabell,  of  Texas,  who  said  that  by 
continuing  debate,  the  House  was  “whip¬ 
ping  a  dead  horse.”  The  trend  of  the 
debate  had  clearly  indicated  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  amendment  to  the  D.C.  sales 
tax  act. 

Repr.  Donald  M.  Fraser  of  Minnesota 
said  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  impose  such 
a  tax  on  so  small  an  area  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  “particularly  in  the  absence 
of  hearings  to  explore  the  impact  it  would 
have  on  national  publications  that  are 
centered  here  and  on  the  electronic 
media.” 

Repr.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio  noted 
that  no  state  or  urban  area  imposes  such 
a  “modern  day  stamp  act.”  He  opposed 
the  amendment  as  “not  needed  and  un¬ 
fair.” 

Repr.  Thomas  G.  Abernathy,  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  argued  that  the  media  should  pay  a 
tax  on  sales  the  same  as  merchants  pay. 

• 

Polish  community 
starts  ethnic  salute 

In  the  first  of  a  series  on  the  ethnic 
gi'oups  of  Erie  County,  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  saluted  the  Polish  Community 
of  300,000  in  its  weekend  magazine 
November  13. 

The  main  segment  of  the  leport — five 
pages  of  story  and  pictures — was  re¬ 
searched  by  Ellen  Taussig  and  Paul  Price, 
who  is  of  Polish  background.  Miss  Taus¬ 
sig  spent  three  months  on  the  assignment 
to  detail  the  early  migration  of  Poles  to 
Buffalo,  their  struggles  to  make  a  place  in 
the  community,  and  their  cultural,  reli¬ 
gious,  academic,  economic  and  political 
contributions  through  the  years. 

The  magazine  featured  a  full-color 
sketch  of  early  Polish  immigrants  and 
distinguished  Buffalo-area  Polish  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  It  was  done  by  Richard  A. 
Norris,  staff  artist. 

Increased  press-run  for  the  week-end 
edition  was  limited  to  8,000  because  of  a 
limited  supply  of  comics  and  supplements. 

• 

Weeklies  told  court 
allows  ad  ‘pick  up’ 

Community  Newspapers  of  New  Jersey 
has  disti-ibuted  a  memo  telling  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  a  court  decision  “establishes  the 
right  of  any  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
state  to  ‘pick  up’  advertising  from  the 
printed  pages  of  a  daily.” 

Jerry  Enis,  manager  of  the  group, 
called  attention  to  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jei*sey  that  was 
adverse  to  the  position  taken  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press  in  trying  to  stop  a  shop¬ 
per  from  copying  ads.  The  court  held  the 
material  could  be  taken  freely  because  it 
was  not  copyrighted. 

EDITOR 


Mitchell  asked 
to  explain  ok 
on  Newark  deal 

The  Institute  for  Public  Interest  Rep¬ 
resentation  at  Georgetown  Universiity 
Law  Center  has  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  release  full  information  on  its 
decision  to  allow  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star 
I.edger  to  buy  the  Newark  Sunday  News 
and  print  the  Newark  Evening  News. 
(E&P,  September  18,  1971). 

Victor  H.  Kramer,  a  former  govern¬ 
ment  antitrust  attorney  who  is  director  of 
the  institute  (INSPIRE),  said  this  week 
he  had  not  had  any  reply  to  a  letter  he 
sent  to  Attorney  General  John  H. 
Mitchell,  requesting  that  the  Department 
make  public  “its  rationale  for  not  prose¬ 
cuting  the  newspapers  under  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preseiwation  Act.” 

Kramer  said  he  w'rote  to  Mitchell  about 
the  matter  after  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  issued  a  press  release  recently  stat¬ 
ing  that  “a  spokesman”  announced  the 
Department  would  not  ti-y  to  block  the 
agreement  between  the  Star-Ledger,  a 
Newhouse  property,  and  the  News,  a 
Media  General  Inc.  property. 

The  press  release  of  September  15 
stated  that  the  agreement  had  been  under 
study  since  September  3  when  it  was 
signed. 

The  original  announcement  of  the 
agreement  said  it  provided  for  outright 
acquisition  of  the  Sunday  News  by  the 
Star  Ledger  and  an  arrangement  in 
which  the  Star  Ledger  only  prints  the 
Evening  News  when  it  resumes  publica¬ 
tion.  The  News  has  been  closed  since  May 
by  a  guild  strike. 

Kramer  said  he  wants  to  know  if  there 
was  any  kind  of  a  joint  agieement  that 
falls  within  the  meaning  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preservation  Act  which  exempted  all 
existinp^  joint  publishing  of  competing 
newspapers  from  antitrust  statutes  and 
made  future  agreements  of  this  nature 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral. 

Kramer’s  letter  contended  that  if  the 
press  release  constituted  written  approval 
of  the  transaction,  the  Attorney  General 
failed  to  abide  by  procedural  rules  for 
inviting  public  comments. 

During  its  study  of  the  agreement,  a 
I’eliable  source  told  E&P,  the  Department 
of  Justice  obtained  evidence  that  no  one 
other  than  the  Star  Ledger  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  the  Sunday  News. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  broker,  was  consultant  to  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  in  the  $20  million  transaction. 


Local  and  flexible 

A  new  weekly  paper,  the  Selma  Free 
Press,  has  been  started  in  Selma,  Ala.  by 
Dean  Wilson,  wffio  reports  16,000  copies  of 
the  first  edition  sold.  Bob  Hawkins  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  James  Pepper,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Hawkins  said  the  paper  would  seiwe 
Dallas  County  with  “strictly  local  news,” 
and  a  “flexible  editorial  policy.” 
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SDX  calls  for  an  inquiry 
into  U.S.  secrecy  system 

By  Luther  Huston 


SDX  keeps  name 
in  96-64  vote; 
Ryan  president 


In  a  lesolution  approved  without  dis¬ 
sent,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  November  13  in  Washington  called 
for  the  appointment  of  a  presidential  com¬ 
mission  to  study  classification  policies  of 
the  federal  govemment.  The  resolution 
stemmed  from  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  which  focused  attention  on  the 
system  of  secrecy  involved  in  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  infonnation. 

“There  must  be  constant  vigilance  to 
preserve  the  public’s  right  to  know  from 
encroachment  by  any  ai*m  of  the  govem¬ 
ment,”  the  resolution  declared,  urging  the 
government  to  {)ursue  actively  a  program 
of  declassification. 

Another  resolution  supported  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  Gi-eater  Buffalo  International 
Chapter  to  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
over  suppression  of  news  and  harassment 
of  newsmen  at  the  Attica  prison  riot.  The 
State  of  New  York,  the  resolution  de¬ 
clared,  should  conduct  an  impartial  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  treatment  of  newsmen  at 
Attica. 

Approval  was  given  also  to  a  resolution 
opposing  the  FBI  “investigation”  of  CBS 
newsman  Daniel  Schorr  as  intimidation  of 
the  press  and  interference  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  reporters  to  carry  out  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  responsibilities. 

(An  Administration  spokesman  had  ex¬ 
plained  that  Schorr  was  under  consider¬ 
ation  for  a  government  job  and  that  was 
the  reason  for  the  inquiry  into  his  back¬ 
ground.) 

Tribute  to  Justice  Black 

The  late  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  was 
commemorated  for  his  consistent  and  ar¬ 
ticulate  championship  of  freedom  of  the 
press  during  his  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  resolution  asked  the  society’s  Histo¬ 
ric  Cites  Committee  to  consider  placing  a 
marker  in  Justice  Black’s  honor  at  an 
appropriate  place. 

In  the  keynote  address  to  the  convention 
Reuven  Frank,  president  of  NBC  News, 
told  the  nearly  1,000  delegates  that  First 
Amendment  freedoms  might  be  endan¬ 
gered  or  become  extinct  unless  the  com¬ 
munications  media  effectively  resisted  all 
actions  or  proposals  that  might  lead  to 
government  censoi-ship.  He  was  especially 
concerned  with  the  extension  of  full  First 
Amendment  protection  to  broadcasting. 

“If  television  can  be  censored  without 
violating  the  First  Amendment,”  Frank 
said,  “there  is  no  First  Amendment.  It 
would  be  the  first  constitutional  provision 
repealed  by  technological  advance,  by  a 
machine.” 

Frank  recognized  that  the  government 
must  perform  a  regulatory  role  in  broad¬ 
casting  to  avoid  chaotic  use  of  the  air 
waves,  much  as  policemen  prevent  chaos 
on  the  highways  by  directing  traffic,  but 


Guy  Ryan 


he  said  that  while  a  policeman  may  en¬ 
force  the  speed  limit  on  a  man  delivering 
newspapers,  he  cannot  have  anything  to 
say  about  what  the  newspaper  publishes. 
And,  he  added,  “there  is  nothing  in  broad¬ 
cast  technology  which  separates  it  from 
the  written  word  so  far  as  its  constitu¬ 
tional  position  is  conceiTied.” 

Frank  said  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
commissions  or  boards  of  review  to  judge 
the  performances  of  jouinalism  and  to 
proposals  to  license  journalists. 

More  crossroads  news 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  in  a  speech  to  a  dinner 
audience,  also  touched  on  the  relationship 
of  the  First  Amendment  and  the  press. 
He  quoted  a  statement  of  the  late  Justice 
Black,  that  the  First  Amendment  belongs 
to  the  people  and  that  the  function  of  the 
press  is  to  serve  the  governed,  not  the 
governor.” 

Press  fieedom  has  been  misused  by  the 
govei-nment,  he  declared,  and  also  by  the 
press  and  not  always  undei-stood  by  ei¬ 
ther.  But,  he  asserted,  “our  nation  has  the 
best  government  and  the  best  press  in  the 
woi-ld.” 

A  theme  of  Neuharth’s  address  was 
that  both  the  government  and  the  press 
“must  realize  that  there  is  life  beyond  the 
Potomac.”  There  should  be  a  greater  flow 
of  news  from  the  crossroads  of  the  nation 
into  Washington  and  not  so  much  flowing 
out  from  Washington,  he  suggested. 

“The  Washington  pi-ess  corps  should 
spend  more  time  listening  to  the  leaders 
of  the  crossroads  instead  of  the  vibrations 
along  the  Potomac.”  Neuharth  advised. 

Max  Frankel,  New  York  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  chief,  speaking  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  said  the  arguments  of  Solicitor  Gen¬ 
eral  Erwin  Griswold  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  govemment’s  attempt  to  en- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Journalistic 
Society,  again  survived  an  effort  to 
change  the  name  under  which  it  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  62  years. 

A  proposal  to  change  the  name  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  96  to  84  at  the 
society’s  annual  convention  last  week  in 
Washington.  A  similar  proposal  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  narrow  margin  at  the  national 
convention  two  years  ago. 

Proponents  of  the  name  change,  which 
has  been  proposed  off  and  on  for  several 
years,  indicated  that  it  would  be  brought 
up  again,  perhaps  at  the  convention  two 
years  from  now. 

Three  names  were  proposed.  They 
were:  American  Association  of  Journal¬ 
ists  (Founded  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi) ;  Soci¬ 
ety  of  American  Journalists  (Founded  as 
Sigma  Delta  Chi),  and  Association  of 
Professional  Journalists  (Founded  as  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi). 

Since  the  first  roll  call  was  simply  on 
the  question  of  changing  the  name,  and 
was  defeated,  there  was  no  occasion  for  a 
vote  on  the  alternate  names. 

New  officers 

Guy  Ryan,  special  representative  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  San  Diego,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Robert  W.  Chandler,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  William  C. 
Payette,  president,  United  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New  York,  first  vicepresident; 

H.  G.  Davis,  professor  of  Joumalism, 
University  of  Floidda,  Gainesville, 
vicepresident  for  Campus  Chapter 
Affairs; 

Ralph  Otwell,  managing  editor  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  secretary; 

William  Small,  news  director,  CBS 
News,  Washington,  treasurer. 

Student  representatives  to  the  board  of 
directors  are: 

Marc  Koslow,  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.C.  District  A; 

James  Head,  Georgia  State  University, 
Athens,  Ga.,  District  B ; 

Caroline  Pokrzywinski,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ames,  Iowa,  District  C ; 

Richard  Dore,  California  State  College, 
Long  Beach,  District  D. 

Miss  Pokrzywinski  is  the  first  “non 
male,”  as  Chandler  described  her,  to  be 
elected  to  the  SDX  board. 

Honors  conferred 

William  B.  Arthur,  editor  of  Look  mag¬ 
azine  and  a  past  national  president  of 
SDX,  was  awarded  the  Wells  Key,  the 
highest  honor  the  society  bestows  on  a 
member.  The  award,  named  for  an  early 
president  of  the  society,  is  given  annually 
to  the  member  judged  to  have  served  Sig- 
(Co^itinued  on  page  38) 
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Judge  bars  press  at  trial 
in  guidelines  controversy 


The  pnvate  extortion-conspiracy  trial 
of  Carmine  J.  Persico  in  a  New  York  City 
court  this  week  demonstrated  that  the 
free  press-fair  trial  guidelines  won’t  al¬ 
ways  avert  a  collision  between  the  news 
media  and  the  judiciaiy. 

Two  years  of  dialogue  and  meticulous 
exercises  in  semantics  among  journalists, 
lawyers  and  judges  only  left  reporters 
peeking  through  small  slits  in  couit- 
room  doors  and  trying  to  extract  in- 
fonnation  from  witnesses  after  Persico 
waived  his  i-ight  to  a  public  trial  because 
of  “prejudicial  publicity.” 

Supreme  Court  Justice  George  Postel, 
presiding  at  the  trial  of  the  notorious 
defendant,  had  warned  repoi-ters  he 
would  declare  a  mistrial  and  put  them  “in 
the  can”  if  news  stories  repeated  Persi- 
co’s  criminal  background  and  undeiworld 
nickname. 

For  public’s  benefit 

This  admonition  to  the  press,  the  Timcn, 
the  Neu's  and  the  Post  being  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioned,  was  rejwi’ted  in  the  trial 
stones  and  on  their  editorial  pages  the 
News  and  the  Times  voiced  objection  to 
the  court’s  threats,  warning  Justice  Pos¬ 
tel  he  was  treading  on  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantees. 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing  editor  of 
the  Times,  which  subscribed  to  the  Fair 
Trial  Free  Press  Guidelines,  adopted  in 
1969,  said  the  editors  acted  “in  accordance 
with  responsible  journalistic  standards” 
when  it  published  the  defendant’s  record 
so  that  readers  would  have  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  trial. 

The  Times  news  story  stated,  “The 
guidelines  are  not  binding,  but  are  meant 
for  the  editors’  consideration.  The  final 
decision  is  left  to  the  news  media.” 

The  guidelines,  according  to  William  T. 
Burch,  executive  director  of  the  New  York 
Fair  Trial  Free  Press  Conference,  re¬ 
quire  “careful  consideration”  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  be  prejudicial  if  published 
during  a  trial. 

The  News,  which  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  the  guidelines  but  did  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  them,  urged  Justice  Postel  “to 
let  the  matter  fade  away,”  because  he  had 
committed  a  regrettable  error  in  repri¬ 
manding  the  press. 

Objects  to  quoting  idiom 

After  these  editorials  appeared,  the 
judge  addressed  further  remarks  to  the 
reporters,  in  the  absence  of  the  jury.  Sar¬ 
castically  he  upbraided  them  for  quoting 
directly  his  “in  the  can”  emphemism  for 
contempt  of  court  citation  and  said  other 
things  in  their  stories  were  demeaning  to 
the  court. 

Now  he  amplified  what  he  called  “Pos- 
tel’s  Law,”  citing  the  Fair  Trial  Free 
Press  Guidelines  as  the  basis  for  his  ad¬ 
monition. 

One  section  declaies,  “Particular  care 


should  be  taken  not  to  disseminate  pre¬ 
judicial  information  .  .  .  when  a  trial  is 
undei-way  and  the  infonnation  is  likely  to 
he  seen  or  heard  by  potential  jurors.”  The 
next  section  states:  “Once  a  trial  has 
begun,  the  news  media  may  report  any¬ 
thing  done  or  said  in  open  court,  provided 
that  any  statement  or  matter  excluded 
from  evidence  is  described  as  having  been 
so  excluded.” 

Justice  Postel  repeated  his  instruction 
that  the  press  should  confine  its  reporting 
to  what  occurred  in  court. 

Trial  record  sealed 

Moments  later  he  gianted  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Persico’s  attorney  to  bar  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  press  from  the  courtroom  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial,  over  objections  fi-om  the 
prosecutor.  Justice  Postel  ordered  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  trial  sealed  until  after  the  jury 
has  returned  a  verdict.  He  declined  to 
seciuester  the  jury  and  suggested  it  would 
be  cheaper  for  the  taxpayers  if  the  of¬ 
fending  newsmen  were  .sequestered. 

The  news  media  questioned  the  validity 
of  the  defendant’s  right  to  waive  a  public 
tiial,  thus  abridging  the  public’s  right  to 
know  what’s  going  on  during  the  trial. 
However,  it  was  noted  the  state’s  highest 
court  in  the  Jelke  Case  in  19.')4  held  that 
only  a  defendant  could  exercise  the  right 
of  choosing  between  an  open  and  a  secret 
trial  and  that  the  press  could  not  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  matter. 

A  group  of  reporters  said  they  would 
file  a  people’s  suit  to  test  this  ruling. 

In  a  second  editorial,  the  Times  conced¬ 
ed  that  “the  news  media  clearly  have  a 
responsibility  to  keep  their  reporting 
within  the  limits  that  confoi-m  to  volun¬ 
tarily  agreed-upon  guidelines.”  Its  story 
of  the  trial  that  day  (Tuesday)  was  a 
paragraph  saying  Pei-sico  case  continued 
behind  closed  doors. 

Case  in  federal  court  also 

The  Times  is  involved  in  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  federal  district  court.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Fair  Trial  Free  Press  Con¬ 
ference  has  been  called  to  a  meeting 
November  23  to  consider  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

Prior  to  the  trial,  U.S.  Attorney  Whit¬ 
ney  North  Seymour  Jr  sent  letters  to 
news  media  asking  them  to  refrain  from 
publishing  any  referonces  to  organized 
ci-ime  in  connection  with  the  stocks  fraud 
case.  Only  statements  and  evidence  given 
in  the  presence  of  the  jury  should  be 
re-ported,  the  media  were  advised.  In  his 
opening  lemarks  to  the  jury,  a  prosecu¬ 
ting  attorney  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
convicted  criminal  and  the  Times  not  only 
reported  this  hut  filled  in  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  man. 

Judge  Mori-is  Lasker  sequestered  the 
jury  to  keep  it  from  reading  the  accounts 
of  the  trial.  He  also  declared  that  repor¬ 
ters  weren’t  required  by  any  law  to  limit 


Sketch  by  Joe  Papin  in  the  New  York  News 
depicts  reporters  after  they  were  barred  from 
attending  extortion-conspiracy  trial  in  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court. 

their  stories  to  what  transpired  in  the 
courtroom. 

Iionically  in  the  case  of  Justice  Postel, 
his  restraints  on  the  press  occasioned  the 
i-epetition  of  the  “harmful”  information 
about  the  defendant  and  the  jury  was  not 
locked  up  and  denied  access  to  the  news 
media.  Yet  the  judge  is  bound  by  the 
guidelines  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  Assex^iation. 

The  wire  sei-vices  moved  full  reports  of 
the  press-bar  controversy.  Burch  sug¬ 
gested  it  may  prompt  a  new  examination 
of  the  guidelines.  Paul  Sann,  managing 
editoi-  of  the  Post,  is  chairman  of  the 
Region  committee  of  the  Conference. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  guide¬ 
lines  in  1967-69  representatives  of  the 
press  and  bar  debated  at  some  length  the 
need  for  the  news  media  to  inform  the 
public  fully  about  persons  on  trial.  It  was 
argued  vehemently  at  one  session  that  a 
small-city  new’spaper  could  refrain  from 
identifying  a  “notorious  person”  because 
he  w'as  likely  to  be  wellknown  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  whereas  readers  in  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  would  not  be  familiar  with  the 
background  of  a  defendant  although  they 
might  recognize  the  name. 

• 

Anti-litter  award 

Front  page  editorial  in  the  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  launched  a  mass- 
sive  clean  up  drive  which  won  the  city  a 
national  awaid  from  Keep  America  Beau¬ 
tiful  Inc.  Soon  after  the  editorial  was 
published,  last  March,  an  unofficial  com¬ 
mittee  named  the  program  Opeiation 
Pride.  The  Nonpareil  ran  photos  and  sto¬ 
ries  praising  those  who  made  improve¬ 
ments  and  pointing  out  continuing  eye¬ 
sores.  The  award,  an  engraved  sterling 
silver  bowl,  was  presented  in  Washington 
to  Mayor  Ben  Hoden,  who  said  the  effects 
of  Operation  Pride  are  .still  building  and 
spreading. 
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Newsmen  press  assignment 
with  UN-assuming  Chinese 

By  Pefijjy  Polk 

United  Press  International 


At  least  400  reporters,  photographers 
and  television  technicians  covered  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  first  delegation  of  the  People’s 
Reiiublic  of  China  to  the  United  Nations. 

Every  reporter  had  the  same  instruc¬ 
tions:  Get  detail,  get  color.  Human  inter¬ 
est.  Lively  quotes. 

Rut  toward  the  end  of  last  week  when 
the  Chinese  came  to  New  York  it  was 
clear  the  Chinese  had  learned  more  about 
.4merican  newsmen  than  the  American 
newsmen  had  learned  about  the  Chinese. 

Kao  Liang,  \vho  headed  the  advance 
party  for  the  Peking  delegation  and  then 
became  the  acting  press  secretary,  is  a 
former  journalist.  The  interest  of  U.S. 
newsmen  in  the  minutiae  of  the  Chinese 
activities  amazed  him. 

“To  us  this  is  sometimes  meaningless,” 
Kao  told  newsmen  haunting  the  lobby  of 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  w'here  the  delegation 
took  over  70  rooms  on  the  14th  floor. 

Kao,  who  worked  for  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Hsinhua  news  agency  in  Afiica 
and  Asia,  quickly  added  he  understood 
that  the  aggressive  rejiorting  wms  part  of 
the  U.S.  “spirit  of  goodwill.” 

*  «  Hi 

Reporter’s  diary 

This  reporter’s  diary,  of  soit.s,  of  the 
first  week : 

MONDAY — A  six-man  advance  party 
headed  by  Kao  Liang  (pronounced  Gow 
Leeann)  arrives  at  Kennedy  Airport. 
They  are  met  by  a  handful  of  diplomats 
and  60  newsmen,  avid  for  quotes  and 
color. 

Several  dozen  more  newsmen  rtssigned 
to  cover  the  arrival  of  the  party  wherever 
they  are  staying  tr-y  to  find  out  where  that 
is.  A  UPI  reporter’,  AP  and  UPI  photo- 
gr-aphers  and  several  television  crews 
wait  outside  the  luxury  apartment  build¬ 
ing  housing  the  Albanian  Mission.  Almost 
everyone  else  bets  on  the  Waldorf  Tow¬ 
ers. 

The  Chirrese  check  in  at  the  Roosevelt 
which  no  one  thought  of  until  the  Romani¬ 
ans  leak  the  infor-mation  minutes  befor’e 
the  Chinese  arrive.  “It  is  near  the  United 
Nations  and  not  trx)  elaborate,”  a  Romani¬ 
an  explained  later. 

Newsmen  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
standing  outside  the  Albanian  Mission 
while  the  Chinese  eat  a  three-hour  lunch 
and  outside  the  Romanian  Mission,  where 
the  Chinese  pay  a  courtesy  call. 

The  last  r-eporter  and  photographer  left 
in  the  hotel  lobby  follow  several  Chinese 
to  Grand  Centr’al  Station  w’here  they  send 
a  cable  to  Peking.  The  r’epor’ter  gets  a 
copy  of  the  cable  which  says  the  group 
arrived  safely  in  New  York  and  gives 
their  hotel,  r-oom  numbers  and  phone  num¬ 
ber. 

TUESDAY— Irene  Cornell  of  WCBS 
Radio  claims  the  fii-st  inter-view,  of  sorls. 


with  the  Chinese.  She  found  them  having 
br’eakfast — orange  juice,  three  bacon  and 
three  sausage  omelets,  toast  and  tea — in 
the  hotel  coffee  shop. 

Other  repoi’ters  interview  waitress 
Edna  Flor  a  who  discloses  that  the  Chinese 
asked  her  what  the  customary  tip  was  in 
America — she  told  them  15  per  cent — and 
that  they  tried  to  pay  with  a  $100  bill. 
They  left  “a  good  tip,”  Miss  Flor  a  says. 

Newsmen  follow  the  Chinese  to  the 
Urrited  Nations.  At  least  50  wait  for  95 
minutes  outside  the  protocol  office  and 
several  dozen  trail  the  Chinese  as  they 
inspect  the  empty  Security  Council  cham¬ 
ber  and  have  cofft'e  in  the  Delegates 
Lounge.  A  smiling  Kao  shakes  hands  with 
newsmen  as  well  as  with  diplomats. 

Leaving  with  large  manila  envelopes 
under  their-  ar  ms,  the  Chine.se  descend  the 
stair  s  into  a  maelstrom  of  still  and  televi¬ 
sion  irhotograirhers. 

Back  at  the  hotel,  AP  reporter  Paul 
Ser-afini  spots  a  real  estate  agent  button- 
holiirg  tbe  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  eat  lunch — five  have  chick¬ 
en,  one  has  minute  steak,  all  have  ice 
cream  and  tea — in  the  Roast  Beef  Room. 
A’ew  York  Post  i-epoiter  Andy  Soltis, 
Time  reporter  David  Aikman  and  UPI 
lepoi-ter  Peggy  Polk  also  have  lunch  in 
the  Roast  Beef  Room — thr-ee  salads  and 
three  coffees — but  can’t  see  the  Chinese 
from  their  table. 

Several  of  the  Chinese  stop  at  the 
newsstand  for  postcards  and  newspapers. 
The  cler’k  tells  New  York  Times  reporter 
Leslie  Ledbetter  they  bought  the  New 
Y'ork  Post,  Chicago  Tribune,  Baltimore 
Sun  and  Boston  Globe.  They  later  asked 


UPI  reporter  Peggy  Pollt  in  press  booth  in  the 
UN  General  Assembly  as  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  makes  its  formal  entry  into  the  United 
Nations. 


for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Le  Monde, 
the  Par  is  daily. 

Chauffeur  Jack  Mauk,  43,  a  mustachioed 
ex-Mar'ine  who  was  stationed  in  China 
from  1947  to  1949  but  hasn’t  mentioned 
this  to  his  passengers,  discloses  that  one 
of  the  Chinese  asked  him  during  the  ride 
to  the  United  Nations  whether  he  had  a 
good  night’s  sleep. 

Aikman,  an  Englishman  who  speaks 
Chinese,  has  the  .second  interview,  of 
sor-ts.  He  rides  down  in  the  elevator  with 
T’ien  Jung-sen,  a  messenger-,  who  tells 
Aikman  in  Chinese  that  “it’s  difficult  to 
say”  what  he  thinks  of  American  food. 
Asked  what  he  thinks  about  American 
news  photogr-aphers,  he  says,  “You  can’t 
avoid  them,  can  you?” 

Three  Chinese  take  off  in  a  car  driven 
by  their-  other-  chauffeur-,  John  Burton,  33, 
a  hor-seplaying  parttime  house  painter 
fr-om  the  Br-onx.  Bur-ton  later-  tells  Times 
reporter  Jonathan  Kandell  that  they 
bought  office  supjrlies. 

The  Chinese  eat  dinner  in  the  Rough 
Rider  Room.  Times  food  editor  Raymond 
A.  Sokolov  joins  Ledbetter  and  Kandell 
for-  dinner  to  .sample  their  intr  oduction  to 
American  cuisine. 

^ 

Breakfast,  lunch,  etc. 

WEDNESDAY — The  Chinese  have 
breakfast  in  the  coffee  shop.  Three  have 
ham  instead  of  bacon  omelets  and  the  bill 
is  $19.04.  One  sjieaks  in  French  to  hostess 
Jean  Kozak. 

Aikman,  Polk  and  Time  photographer 
Michael  Abr-amson  knock  on  the  door  of 
one  of  the  delegation  rooms  and  Aikman 
asks  them  in  Chinese  “to  lunch  with  the 
journalists.”  Kao  emerges.  There  is  a 
glimpse  of  several  Chinese  working  at  a 
table  in  rolled  down  white  .shirtsleeves. 
Kao,  who  also  wears  a  grey  sleeveless 
sweater,  says  no  to  the  invitation  but 
maybe  later. 

Thomas  J.  Kane,  general  manager  of 
the  hotel,  holds  a  news  conference  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  Chinese  have  rented  35  rooms 
on  the  14th  floor  at  $30  to  $35  a  day  for  a 
month  to  six  weeks  and  takes  newsmen  on 
a  tour  of  typical  rooms.  For  some  i-eason 
photogr-aphers  take  pictures  of  the 
bathrooms. 

Three  of  the  Chinese  eat  lunch  in  the 
Men’s  Bar  (ladies  now  invited).  Photo¬ 
gr-aphers  try  to  get  a  picture  of  them 
thr-ough  the  window  of  the  bar  because  its 
beaded  cur  tain  looks  ratber  like  a  bamboo 
cur-tain. 

Back  at  the  United  Nations  UPI  photo¬ 
grapher  Joel  Landau  is  wear  ing  a  Mao 
jacket.  “Ni  hao  ma  (how  are  you)  ?”  he 
calls  as  the  Chinese  enter  the  pr-otocol 
office. 

if 

Big  shots  arrive 

THURSDAY — The  big  day.  The  delega¬ 
tion,  headed  by  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  Chiao  Kuan-hua  (pronounced 
Cheow  Gwan-haw)  and  former  Ambassa¬ 
dor-  to  Ottawa  Huang  Hua  (Huang 
Hwa),  is  arriving  on  two  planes  from 
Paris. 

A  CBS  team  of  Walter-  Cronkite,  Ber-- 
nar-d  Kalb  and  Gor-don  Manning,  who  had 
flown  to  Paris  to  fly  back  with  the  delega- 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Senate  panel  bars 
media  exemptions 


The  Senate  Banking  Commit¬ 
tee  this  week  rejected  a  plea 
from  some  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  l>ook  publishers  to  ex¬ 
empt  their  business  fiom  wa^e 
and  price  controls,  as  was  done 
in  World  War  II  and  Korean 
war  periods.  It  was  said  the 
Administration  opposed  the 
plan. 

While  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association,  representing 
many  small  publications,  joined 
in  the  appeal  for  exemption  by 
law,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  confined 
its  effort  to  reminding  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  of  the  historic 
precedents. 

Editorials  in  the  Chicngo 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicngo 
Daily  Xews  (November  12) 
disagreed  with  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  wage-price  control  exemp¬ 
tions  for  the  communications 
media.  They  said  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  commercial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  media  should  be 
treated  like  other  businesses. 
No  freedom  of  pre.ss  <iuestion 


was  involved,  the  Field  papers 
declared. 

The  Senate  action  was  taken 
in  executive  se.ssion  and  no  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  as  to  how 
the  meml>ers  voted.  It  was 
learned,  however,  that  Se?iator 
John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama, 
chairman,  and  Senator  Robei-t 
A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  abstained,  the 
latter  jiresumably  to  avoid  any 
question  of  conflict  of  interest 
since  his  family  has  publishing 
interests. 

The  amendment  was  proposed 
by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of 
California.  It  is  understood 
that  the  voting  was  pi'etty 
much  along  jjarty  lines.  Sen¬ 
ator  Adlai  Stevenson  III  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  a  Democrat,  reportedly 
voted  with  the  Republicans.  The 
vote  was  8  to  5. 

A  spokesman  for  Senator 
Cranston  said  the  Senator  in¬ 
tended  to  reintroduce  the 
amendment  when  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  is  considered  in  the 
Senate. 


‘A  clear  danger  signal’ 
in  advertising  survey 


Lester  R.  Dorny,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  Life  magazine,  pre¬ 
sented  the  findings  of  a  Louis 
Harris  study  this  week  at  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion’s  annual  meeting  which 
shows  that  35%  of  the  adults 
feel  that  American-made  prod¬ 
ucts  are  worse  than  they  were 
10  years  ago.  37%  said  they 
were  improved. 

The  study  was  conducted  for 
Life  during  April,  1971  among 
a  sample  of  1,600  adults  to  find 
out  if  “consumerism  was  a 
passing  fancy  or  a  real  thing,’’ 
Dorny  said. 

Dorny  said  the  35%  is  a 
“clear  danger  signal  .  .  .  usually 
the  consumer  is  not  so  nega¬ 
tive.” 

Major  negatives,  or  lack  of 
improvement,  is  primarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  three  major  items, 
he  said.  They  are:  home  con¬ 
struction,  automobiles,  and 
clothing. 

The  public’s  contact  with  the 
marketplace,  Harris  found,  also 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  com¬ 
plaints  about  American  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  past  year  36% 
said  they  were  overcharged  by 


a  repairman,  34%  said  the 
product  did  not  perform  as  ad¬ 
vertised,  28%  had  goods  deliv¬ 
ered  in  an  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition,  22%  had  been  uptraded 
and  14%  did  not  get  refund  or 
warranty  satisfaction. 

Adults  were  asked  the  degree 
to  which  they  felt  various  types 
of  stores  and  services  had  in¬ 
spired  confidence  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  in  the  past  few  years.  Dor¬ 
ny  said  the  local  shoe  store  re¬ 
pairman  led  the  list. 

When  queried  about  names 
in  the  field  of  consumerism,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  Ralph 
Nailer,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  Consumers 
Union  were  found  to  be  the  most 
familiar,  Dorny  reported. 

In  response  to  what  comes 
to  their  mind  when  they  thought 
of  advertising,  26%  gave  the 
sort-of-neutral  association  of 
manufacturers  trying  to  sell 
products.  21%)  think  of  decep¬ 
tion;  21%:  think  of  the  informa¬ 
tional  role  of  advertising. 
Learning  about  products  and 
useful  facts  are  the  most  prev¬ 
alent  desires  expressed. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP. 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


A  Case  of  the  Dangles 

Mary  Louise  Baker  of  the  Pioneer  Press  Service,  Worth¬ 
ington,  Ohio,  writes:  “Recently  the  president  of  Ohio  State 
University  said  at  an  imjiortant  news  conference,  ‘By 
submitting  my  resignation  early,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
will  have  a  longer  time  in  which  to  look  for  a  successor.’ 
tlf  cour.se  he  meant,  ‘By'  submitting  my  resignation  early, 

/  am  allowing  the  Board  .  .  .  etc.’  .Apparently  no  one 
cares  atiout  this  sloppy  construction,  and  it  will  j)robably 
continue  until  we  get  the  old  wheeze  al)out  common  usage 
making  it  correct.” 

She  also  sent  along  a  copy  of  a  leaflet  jiut  out  by  the 
new  United  States  Postal  Service,  giving  in.structions  for 
using  the  mails.  It  contains  these  statements:  “By  putting 
the  Zip  Code  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  it  can  lie  read 
more  ciuickly”;  “By  completing  P’orm  22(U,  available  at 
post  offices,  your  name  will  Ik*  added  to  those  not  wishing 
to  receive  advertising  defined  as  ‘sexually  oriented’”;  “By 
using  these  distinctive  envelopes,  your  airmail  letter  will 
be  quickly  seen  and  .separated  faster  from  other  mail.” 

These  examples  are  nothing  other  than  a  special  case  of 
our  old  friend,  or  enemy,  the  dangling  participle  (“Turn¬ 
ing  the  corner,  a  church  steeple  api)eared”).  .Although  this 
fault  is  a  favorite  whipping  boy  among  soothsayers  on 
usage,  none  of  them  cites  exami)les  beginning  with  a  jirep- 
osition  (in  this  ca.se,  hy),  though  they  are  very  common. 
What  is  said  about  danglers  in  general,  however,  applies 
equally  in  this  case. 

To  l)e  honest,  it  must  be  admitted  that  readers  are  .sel¬ 
dom  actually  misled  by  this  error;  they  will  not  a.ssume 
that  the  church,  in  the  preceding  example,  was  rounding 
the  corner.  Still,  such  constructions  may  bring  the  reader 
up  short,  and  are  unquestionably  slipshod  and  avoided  by 
careful  writers. 

The  Postal  Service  leaflet  also  contained,  among  some 
packaging  instructions,  “For  a  doubly  strong  package, 
take  two  boxes  of  the  same  general  size,  cut-off  flaps  and 
telescope  them.”  Cut-off,  the  noun  (n  cut-off  of  fuyids)  or 
adjective  (cut-off  trousers)  is  wrong  for  the  verbal  phrase 
cut  off  (no  hyphen).  In  fact,  the  hyphenated  forms  are 
now  oftener  one  word:  cutoff.  The  Postal  Service  is  right 
in  there,  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  muddy  government 
prose. 


Wayward  Words 


“The  federal  government  does  not  ‘indict’  anybody,”  he 
said.  “Indictments  are  returned  by  grand  juries.”  .Another 
crazy  fragmentary  quote;  since  it  occurs  within  a  direct 
quotation,  we  can  only  assume  that  the  speaker  told  the 
rejmrter,  “Be  sure  to  put  quotation  marks  around  indict.” 

But  the  chances  that  this  happened  are  so  remote  as  to 
be  out  of  the  question.  What  did  happen,  probably,  was 
that  the  speaker  laid  some  stress  on  indict,  but  stress  can¬ 
not  be  conveyed  by  quotation  marks.  That  is  done  prefer¬ 
ably  with  italics,  but  if  they  are  not  available,  Iwldface 
type  or  capitals  may  serve. 

.All  that  was  accomplished  in  the  example  was  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  that  indict  was  being  used  in  something 
ether  than  its  literal  sense,  and  to  confuse  him. 

The  wanton  and  meaningless  use  of  quotation  marks 
around  woids  and  phrases  in  news  stories  has  led,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  the  conversational  mannerism  in  which  people 
who  are  using  a  word  in  something  other  than  its  literal 
sense  will  say  “quote,  um)Uote”  and  raise  the  index  and 
second  fingers  of  each  hand,  slightly  hooked,  to  represent 
quotation  marks.  In  these  circumstances  I  feel  a  strong 
urge  toward  summary  amputation. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tonikinson 

NEWS  MAGAZINE  APPROACH 


Let  a  car  crash  or  a  debutante  get 
married  in  Marin  County,  California,  and 
likely  as  not  the  weekly  Pacific  Sun  will 
ignore  it.  But  let  some  wildlife  die  in  an 
oil  spill,  or  let  a  grassroots  political  move¬ 
ment  get  started  and  the  Sun  will  be  in 
there  i-eporting. 

The  Sun,  if  it  can  be  said  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  chronicle  of  those  events  of 
on-going  importance  to  its  readers.  Car 
accidents,  marriages,  spoi'ts,  obituaries 
(with  rare  exceptions)  and  other  events 
of  fi-amed  reference  in  time  are  left  by 
the  Sun  to  other  publications  while  it 
examines  events  that  affect  readers  now 
and  will  still  affect  them  years  from  now. 

Stephen  McNamara,  38,  majority  owner 
and  ])ublisher  of  the  Sun,  makes  no  ex¬ 
cuses  for  ignoring  the  news  items  that 
most  weekly  newsi)apers  consider  essen¬ 
tial. 


Stephen  McNamara 


“Too  many  weekly  publishere,”  he  said, 
“are  embarassed  about  being  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers.  They  think  the  dailies  are  the  big 
time  and  they  try  to  put  out  a  daily 
newspaper  once  a  week.  Most  of  us  (on 
his  staff)  have  worked  for  dailies  and 
consider  them  a  sick  (quality-wise)  and 
frustrating  form  of  journalism.” 

A  iiews  magazine 

He  recalls  being  asked  frequently  when 
he  plans  to  turn  his  successful  weekly  into 
a  daily.  His  stock  reply  is  “We’ll  go  daily 
right  after  Time  magazine  does.” 

The  reference  to  Time  wasn’t  just  in 
passing.  McNamai-a  thinks  of  the  tabloid 
Sun  as  more  a  w'eekly  news  magazine 
than  a  weekly  newspaper  despite  its 
newspaper  characteristics. 

McNamara  has  been  in  possession  of 
the  10-year-old  Sun  for  about  five  years. 
He  bought  it  from  its  founder,  Merrill 
Groman,  when  the  paper  was  barely 
breaking  even.  Circulation  was  2,500  and 
it  now  stands  at  11,500,  all  paid.  Between 
1,500  and  2,000  of  these  are  sold  off  news¬ 
stands  and  the  rest  are  delivered  by  mail. 

The  Sun  is  published  in  Marin’s  county 
seat,  San  Rafael.  The  county,  with  some 
210,000  people,  lies  just  noi'th  of  San 
Francisco  and  is  bordered  on  two  of  its 


three  sides  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  San  Pablo  Bay.  It  is  a 
geogi’aphically  cohesive  unit  which  the 
Pacific  Sun  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  by 
circulating  county-wide  and  promoting 
county  identity. 

McNamara  owns  82%  of  Pacific  Sun 
Publishing  Co.  The  remaining  18%  is 
shared  by  seven  stockholders.  The  paper 
is  offset  printed  by  Marin  Sun  Printing 
Co.  Inc.,  half-owned  by  McNamara  and 
half  by  George  Barnwell  who  also  owns 
the  Novato  (Calif.)  Advance.  In  addition 
to  the  Sun  and  the  Advance,  the  company 
prints  about  two  dozen  other  w’eeklies. 

There  are  12  weekly  newspapers  in 
Marin  County  but  McNamara  sees  his 
comi)etition  in  the  area  of  advertising 
only.  “None  of  the  others  is  doing  what 
we’re  doing”  he  said,  and  then  added, 
“But  we  haven’t  discovered  some  blinding 
truth  the  others  have  missed,  we  simply 
don’t  compete  where  others  are  stron¬ 
gest.” 

The  “others”  in  this  case  includes  the 
San  Rafael  Independent  Journal,  40,- 
000-circulation  evening  paper. 

Didn’t  follow  suit 

Working  under  the  guns  of  a  daily, 
McNamara  doesn’t  come  out  with  that 
“weekly  daily”  he  talked  about.  He  doesn’t 
rehash  stale  news  and  pretend  it’s  active 
journalism. 

A  prime  example  was  the  much  publi¬ 
cized  shooting  of  a  Marin  County  Judge 
and  the  indictment  of  Angela  Davis. 

The  photos  of  the  kidnapping  of  the 
judge,  and  the  subsequent  gun  battle  in 
which  he  and  his  captors  were  slain,  are 
history.  The  Independent  Journal  gave  the 
events  full  coverage  and  McNamai’a 
wasn’t  about  to  duplicate  the  I-J’s  efforts. 

Four  days  after  the  shooting  the  Sun 
appeared  with  none  of  the  now  famous 
photos,  but  rather  the  weekly  explored  the 
significance  of  the  events  in  an  article  by 
Alice  Yarish,  Sun  assistant  editor.  The 
article  not  only  explored  the  social  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  Marin  shootings  in  light  of 
the  events  themselves  but  it  also  looked 
into  the  judicial  and  penal  systems  as 
well.  It  was  right  up  Yarish’s  alley — 
prison  reform  is  of  prime  interest  to  her. 

Again,  it  was  not  so  much  the  actual 
events  that  were  of  interest  but  what  they 
meant.  Currently  the  paper  is  seeking 
through  court  action  to  force  the  state 
prisons  to  allow  prisonei’s  access  to  the 
press.  “The  w'arden,”  McNamara  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  quick  to  give  you  his  side  but 
the  prisoners  have  no  nghte.” 

McNamara  was  able  to  get  a  witness’ 
view  of  the  Attica  (N.Y.)  Prison  riot  in  a 
recent  meeting  with  Tom  Wicker,  New 
York  Times  Columnist  who  was  requested 
by  inmates  to  be  part  of  the  negotiating 
panel. 

Wickei-’s  and  McNamara’s  acquaint¬ 
anceship  goes  back  to  the  mid  ’50’s  when 
both  worked  for  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal. 

In  ’57  Journal  management  set  up  a  one 
man  Washington  bureau  and  McNamara 
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1,000  WORDS  could  not  have  explained  a  dis¬ 
astrous  oil  spill  better  than  the  one  picture  of 
an  oil-soaked  duck  on  the  Pacific  Sun's  front  page. 


wanted  the  position.  “It  was  between  me 
and  an  older  man  w'ho  wrote  sports  at  the 
Journal  and  cowboy  novels  on  the  side,” 
McNamai-a  recalled.  “They  gave  the  job 
to  the  other  guy  and  I  was  so  mad  I  quit 
and  went  to  work  for  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald." 

The  “other  man”  was  of  course  Wicker. 

The  Journal  was  McNamara’s  first  job 
in  journalism  following  his  gi’aduation 
from  Princeton  as  a  major  in  modern 
European  history.  At  one  time  he  wanted 
a  career  in  the  foreign  service  but  a  brief 
encounter  with  State  Department  officials 
in  1955  cleansed  him  of  that  desire. 

He  considers  his  early  job  at  the  Herald 
as  having  been  paradoxical.  He  was  a 
copy  editor  and  he  can’t  spell  (so  he  says). 

Later,  the  fact  that  he  dreve  a  sports 
car  in  the  eyes  of  Herald  editors  qualified 
him  as  an  expert  in  auto  racing.  The 
subsequent  articles  he  wrote  on  sports  car 
racing  landed  him  a  job  as  a  European 
contributing  editor  with  Sports  Car  Illus¬ 
trated  which  later  became  Car  &  Driver. 

After  a  year  of  Europe  he  migrated  to 
California  and  a  six-year  stint  with  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  He  started  out 
as  assistant  news  editor  and  wound  up  as 
Sunday  editor.  Purchase  of  the  Sun  fol¬ 
lowed. 

McNamara  credits  his  work  on  the  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  Sunday  magazine  as  contributing 
greatly  to  design  concepts  he  has  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Sun.  The  concept  can  be 
called,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  “wide  open 
laziness.” 

The  wide  openness  is  in  tenns  of  white 
space  and  the  laziness  comes  in  because 
McNamare  doesn’t  want  to  spend  a  gieat 
deal  of  time  each  week  laying  the  paper 
out  and  pasting  it  up. 

So  he’s  developed  a  simple  three-column 
format  that  doesn’t  require  that  every 
available  hole  be  filled  by  something. 

“It’s  not  the  last  word  in  newspaper 
design,”  he  said,  “but  it’s  fast  and  it’s 
easy  to  read.” 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Preprint  Corp.  asks  papers  Archibald  urges 
to  pay  for  ‘stuffer’  serviee  positive  appeal 


m  tv  campaign 


A  plan  for  raising  $100,000  in  operating 
revenues  for  the  financially  strapped 
Newspaper  Preprint  Corp.  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
non-profit  firm  which  is  owned  by  300 
publishers  for  the  puipose  of  making  it 
easier  for  national  advertisers  to  buy  pre¬ 
printed  ads. 

William  W.  Fitzhugh  Jr.,  president  of 
NPC,  said  a  drive  is  under  way  to  get 
daily  newsjjapers  in  the  top  markets  to 
agree  to  make  annual  pajnnents  to  NPC 
for  the  sei-vices  it  provides  national  ad- 
vei-tisers  on  preprinted  stutfei’s.  Up  to 
this  point,  all  of  NPC’s  income  has  been 
derived  from  roll-fed  prepnnts,  known  as 
Spectacolor  and  Hi-Fi  ads. 

Under  the  plan,  NPC  is  asking  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  pay  on  an  annual  basis  a  “sum 
equal  to  your  national  rate  for  a  single 
1000-line  black-and-white  advertisement 
in  your  Sunday  edition — or  weekday  if  no 
Sunday  edition  is  published.” 

Fitzhugh  said  the  amount  paid  by  any 
newspaper  is  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  He  said 
at  least  four  pajiers  had  1000-line  nation¬ 
al  rates  which  were  higher  than  $3,000. 

Fitzhugh  said  letters  addressed  to  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  of  250  newspapers  in 
the  top  markets  contained  the  schedule  of 
fees.  A  “suggested  letter  of  understand¬ 
ing”  was  included  which  the  ad  director 
could  return  signed  to  NPC.  This  letter 
stated  that  the  payments  to  NPC  “may  be 
cancelled  at  any  time  on  written  notice  to 
NPC.” 

The  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies’  Committee  on  Newspapers 
has  sent  a  letter  to  publishers  urging 
them  to  continue  their  support  of  NPC. 

While  only  250  newspapers  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  appeal,  Fitzhugh  said  the 
proposal  is  being  made  to  every  publisher 


of  a  daily  newspaper.  He  said  the  $100,- 
000  goal  will  not  be  realized  unless  pay¬ 
ments  from  “over  300”  newspapers  are 
made  to  NPC. 

Fitzhugh  said  NPC  i-ecjuires  at  least 
$225,000  a  year  to  perform  its  job  as  a 
“centralized  newspaper  sales-service  facil¬ 
ity  for  preprinted  iiuserts.”  He  said  the 
fees  for  handling  preprinted  sections  and 
card  inserts  placed  at  national  rates 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  fees  that  pub¬ 
lishers  pay  each  time  a  Spectacolor  or 
Hi-Fi  ad  is  placed  by  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  using  the  NPC  seivices. 

Fitzhugh  also  released  the  findings  of  a 
survey  showing  the  volume  of  preprint 
inseits  run  in  newspapers  in  1970  and 
1971.  The  findings  are  based  on  replies 
from  279  Sunday  (85%  of  total  circula¬ 
tion)  and  406  weekday  (84%  total  circula¬ 
tion)  newspapers  in  300  metro  maikets  of 
the  United  States.  Estimates,  which 
Fitzhugh  said  were  “very  low,”  were 
made  for  the  second  half  of  this  year. 

The  survey,  he  said,  showed  that  pre¬ 
prints  will  exceed  7%  billion  inserts  in 
1971  as  compared  to  6  billion  (actual) 
copies  for  1970.  Fitzhugh  noted  there  is  a 
trend  in  national  rate  preprints.  “From 
the  first  half  of  1970  to  the  first  half  of 
1971,”  NPC  rei)oited,  “the  number  of  in¬ 
sert  orders  at  national  rate  increased  by 
40%  from  3,806  to  5,236.  Calculated  circu¬ 
lation  based  on  these  orders  increased 
from  790  million  to  1.7  billion,  an  increase 
of  over  35%.  In  the  same  interval  local 
rate  orders  increased  by  11*/^%  and  their 
circulation  by  9%%.” 

The  NPC  study  shows  that  the  number 
of  weekday  insert  orders  at  local  rates 
exceeds  Sunday  by  2  to  1,  and  Sunday 
preprints  at  national  rate  have  nine  times 
the  weekday  circulation. 


“Television  advertising  may  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  your  political  health,”  Samuel  J. 
Archibald,  executive  director  of  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee,  warned  in 
a  talk  November  12  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin — Madison. 

Archibald  pointed  out  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  selling  a  political  candi¬ 
date  and  showed  filmed  examides  of  “dirty 
politics,”  ranging  from  the  first  effective 
television  campaign  of  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  to  the  Pat  Brown-Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  campaign  for  Governor  of  California. 

One  film  clip  showed  Pat  Brown  talking 
to  some  little  children,  quizzing  them  on 
their  political  knowledge.  At  the  end  of  the 
film  Brcwn  says  to  them:  “I’m  running 
for  governor  against  an  actor,  and  you 
know  who  shot  Lincoln,  don’t  you?” 

This  is  the  kind  of  negative  material 
Archibald  said  his  committee  is  working 
against.  The  committee,  established  in 
1954,  tries  to  influence  and  encourage  can¬ 
didates  to  campaign  fairly  and  to  educate 
the  public  on  such  matters.  The  committee 
sets  up  a  code  of  campaign  ethics.  If  the 
ethics  are  breached  anyone  can  file  a  com¬ 
plaint  and  the  committee  will  act  to  get 
the  campaign  off  the  air. 

Archibald  stressed  that  television  can 
be  a  good  medium  for  selling  candidates, 
but  that  the  advertising  agencies  must 
present  to  the  public  “the  positive  side  of 
the  candidate  .  .  .  not  what’s  bad  about  the 
other  guy.” 

Archibald,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
school  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  1959,  has  been  a  newsman  for 
newspapers  and  wire  services.  He  was 
also  staff  director  for  the  U.S.  House 
sub-committee  which  helped  produce  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 


Parmelee  named  to  head  Knight  national  sales 


Edward  T.  Parmelee  has  been  named 
president  of  Knight  Newspapers’  new  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  organization. 

Parmelee,  who  is  director  of  sales  of 
Metro  Suburbia  Inc.,  the  national  sales 
company  for  Newhouse  Newspapers,  will 
assume  his  new  job  on  January  1,  with 
headquartei's  in  New  York  City. 

As  previously  reported,  Knight  is  ter¬ 
minating  representation  by  independent 
Anns  on  December  and  consolidating  its 
11  newspapers  under  corporate  control. 

Panuelee  began  his  career  in  1949  with 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  a  newspaper 
representative  finn  which  is  now  Bran- 
ham-Moloney  Inc.  He  advanced  from 
salesman  to  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  sales  manager  in  1962. 

He  joined  the  Newhouse  organization  in 
1969  after  Newhouse  newspapers  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  sales  organization. 

Pai-melee  is  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Representa- 
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tives.  He  is  46,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  graduate  of  Princeton  University 
(1947).  He  and  his  wife,  Virginia,  have 
six  children  and  live  in  Rye,  N.Y. 

New  emphasis  on  retail 

Edwin  F.  Russell,  president  of  Metro- 
Suburbia,  said  he  has  no  one  in  mind  for 
replacing  Pai-melee  as  director  of  sales. 
He  said  the  sales  operation  is  being 
changed  to  “strengthen  the  retail  selling 
functions.”  For  this  reason,  he  said,  the 
next  director  of  sales  will  probably  have  a 
strong  background  in  the  retail  field. 

This  did  not  mean,  he  said,  that 
Newhouse  Newspapers  were  abandoning 
their  selling  efforts  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  area.  “It  is  just  that  so  much  of  our 
business  today  emanates  frem  the  large 
promotional  stores  which  have  centralized 
buying  headquartei’s,”  Russell  explained. 
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Community  press  council 
provides  feedback  channel 


By  Donald  E.  Brown 
Professor,  Arizona  State  University 

Four  candles  will  be  burning  brightly 
on  the  birthday  cake  of  the  Community 
Press  Council  in  Littleton,  Colo.,  this 
month.  Although  it  is  officially  the  fourth 
birthday  of  the  council,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  its  present  form  in  November 
1967,  the  broad  concept  of  a  press  council 
is  actually  a  quarter  of  a  century  old  in 
that  Denver  suburban  city. 

Back  in  1946,  Houstoun  Waring,  who 
was  then  editor  of  the  Littleton  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  the  Arapahoe  Herald,  semiweek¬ 
lies  published  by  the  same  staff,  took  the 
initiative  in  establishing  the  Colorado  Ed¬ 
itorial  Advisory  Board.  The  original 
group  was  disbanded  in  1952  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  annual  Critics  Dinner, 
which,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  the  Com¬ 
munity  Press  Council.  The  evolutionary 
process  brought  major  changes  in  organi¬ 
zational  patterns,  but  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  reasons  for  founding  the  original 
group  have  remained  very  much  alive 
over  the  years. 

Although  the  present  council  is  only 
four  years  old,  that  is  a  longer  life  span 
then  most  other  local  councils  have  had. 
Of  six  other  community  press  councils 
founded  the  same  year,  only  one  survives. 
However,  it  should  be  emphasized  those 
six  were  founded  on  an  experimental  ba¬ 
sis  for  a  one-year  period.  Those  experi¬ 
mental  councils  were  suppoi-ted  financially 
by  the  Mellett  Fund  for  a  Free  and  Re¬ 
sponsible  Press,  and  they  were  opei’ated 
under  the  guidance  of  university  experts 
in  journalism  research. 

Despite  the  fact  those  councils  were 
viewed  with  favor  by  many  of  the  laymen 
members  and  by  a  majority  of  the  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers,  five  of  the 
groups  wei-e  not  kept  alive  after  outside 
funding  and  other  assistance  ended.  The 
one  exception  was  in  Bend,  Oregon.  Rob¬ 
ert  Chandler,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Bulletin,  who  was  national  pi-esident  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  this  past  year,  liked  the 
experiment  well  enough  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  the  Bend  council  function¬ 
ing  without  any  outside  aid. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
Community  Pi’ess  Council  in  Littleton  has 
flourished,  because  it  is  strictly  a 
homegrown  institution.  It  was  founded 
without  financial  aid  from  a  foundation 
and  without  any  assistance  from  profes¬ 
sional  experts  outside  the  community.  It 
has  survived  without  outside  funding  or 
guidance. 

On  the  basis  of  their  experience,  news 
executives  in  Littleton  see  no  reason  why 
the  Littleton  pattei-n  could  not  succeed  in 
other  cities — if  a  progressive  newspaper 
management  wants  to  take  the  initiative. 

Because  of  the  current  wave  of  renewed 
interest  in  the  press  council  concept  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  increased  criticism  of  the 
press,  the  writer  of  this  article  I’ecently 
visited  three  of  the  cities  that  started 
press  councils  in  1967  and  personally  in¬ 


terviewed  many  of  the  participants.  The 
places  visited  were  Littleton,  Colo.,  Bend, 
Ore.,  and  Redwood  City,  Calif.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  much  material  from  other  councils 
has  been  analyzed.  This  study  of  commu¬ 
nity  press  councils  followed  several 
months  of  sabbatical  research  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Press  Council,  as  reported  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  issues  of  April  17  and  24,  1971. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  communi¬ 
ty  press  councils  in  the  United  States  had 
very  little  in  common  with  the  national 
press  council  in  Great  Bi-itain,  except  the 
sharing  of  the  same  generic  name.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  equally  evident  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  participants,  both  newsmen 
and  laymen,  felt  the  local  councils  in  this 
country  were  worthwhile. 

Although  there  was  widespread  appro¬ 
val  of  the  council  concept,  even  in  commu¬ 
nities  where  the  councils  had  not  been  kept 
alive  after  the  one-year  experimental 
period,  enthusiasm  was  especially  strong 
in  Littleton.  Not  one  negative  appraisal 
was  found  during  hours  of  individual  in¬ 
terviews  with  council  members. 

Without  exception,  members  made  clear 
that  they  had  a  feeling  of  having  given 
consti’uctive  service  to  the  Littleton  news¬ 
papers  and  to  the  community,  and  they 
unanimously  expressed  respect  for  the 
professional  ability  and  for  the  cooper¬ 
ative  attitude  of  the  editor,  Garrett  Ray. 

In  turn,  Ray  and  the  original  promoter 
of  the  press  council  concept  in  Littleton, 
Houstoun  Waring,  now  editor  emeritus, 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  success  of  their 
council.  They  would  like  to  see  the  idea 
spread  to  other  papers. 

Why  do  the  people  involved  with  the 
press  council  in  Littleton  like  it? 

News  executives  and  lay  members  seem 
to  agree  that  it  offers  an  excellent  feed¬ 
back  channel.  Even  more  important,  it  is 
an  effective  two-way  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation.  With  its  representative  member¬ 
ship  of  people  who  are  active  in  various 
areas  of  community  life,  the  council  gives 
the  editor  and  his  staff  an  accurate  read¬ 
ing  on  how  well  the  papers  are  serving 
community  needs,  and  it  provides  sign¬ 
posts  for  directions  the  papers  can  go  in 
doing  a  still  better  job. 

Of  equally  great  importance  is  the  chan¬ 
nel  the  council  provides  for  an  editor  to 
talk  freely  to  civic  leaders,  to  give  them  a 
better  understanding  of  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  a  newspaper  faces  and  why  it  pur¬ 
sues  a  given  course  of  action,  and  through 
this  understanding  to  enlist  constructive 
support  for  the  newspaper  and  its  poli¬ 
cies. 

“Most  editors  and  publishers  are 
hemmed  in  by  their  social  and  business 
friends — in  a  sense  by  the  ‘establishment’ 
in  their  particular  community.”  Ray  said. 

“As  editors  and  publishers,”  he  added, 
“our  contacts  too  frequently  are  limited 
mostly  to  Rotary  or  Kiwanis,  the  country 
club,  and  other  newspaper  editors  and 


publishers.  The  press  council  helps  us  to 
reach  out  to  other  segments  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Ray  believes  in  the  importance  of  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor,  telephone  calls,  conver¬ 
sations  with  readers,  and  other  traditional 
feedback  channels.  However,  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  most  people  simply  won’t 
write  letters  to  the  editor,  and  there  are 
limitations  to  the  other  feedback  channels. 

In  the  search  for  fresh  and  helpful 
viewpoints,  Ray  thinks  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  council  members  who  are  artic¬ 
ulate  and  who,  as  he  puts  it,  are  “plugged 
in”  to  some  segment  of  community  life. 

With  that  kind  of  membership,  it  is 
Ray’s  opinion  that  the  community  press 
council  provides  an  excellent  channel  of 
feedback  from  the  readers  to  the  editor;  it 
gives  the  editor  a  means  of  communica¬ 
ting  effectively  about  his  problems  to  key 
people  in  the  community,  who  in  turn  can 
create  a  better  understanding  of  the  pa¬ 
per  among  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact;  it  provides  an  obseiwation  win¬ 
dow  on  current  community  problems;  and 
it  evaluates  the  paper’s  performance  in 
general  and  on  specific  details. 

“It  is  a  great  public  relations  tool  for 
you,”  Ray  once  told  a  meeting  of  fellow 
editors.  “You’ll  find  these  people  on  the 
press  council  are  the  biggest  boosters  of 
your  paper  in  the  community.  These  peo¬ 
ple  really  believe  in  your  paper,  and  you’ll 
find  they’ll  strengthen  the  editorial  page.” 

Those  were  not  empty  words.  In  private 
interviews  in  which  they  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  as  critical  as  they  wished, 
council  members  spoke  with  pride  of  the 
Littleton  papers,  of  their  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  of  the  constructive  exchange 
of  ideas  at  council  meetings. 

Mrs.  Joanne  Elfin,  a  secretary-re¬ 
ceptionist  in  a  real  estate  office,  said 
she  feels  “singularly  fortunate”  to  have 
been  invited  to  sei-ve  on  the  council.  Not¬ 
ing  that  she  had  been  an  editor  of  a  high 
school  paper  and  interested  in  journalism 
in  college,  she  has  enjoyed  council  activit¬ 
ies. 

She  said  the  Littleton  semiweeklies 
were  considerably  above  average  in  quali¬ 
ty  at  the  time  the  council  was  started,  but 
she  feels  much  has  been  done  during  the 
past  four  years  to  make  them  even  better. 

Mrs.  Elfin  emphasized  how  council 
membership  has  stimulated  a  great  deal 
more  understanding  of  the  newspaper  and 
of  its  policies  and  its  problems.  She  said 
she  makes  a  point  of  talking  about  the 
Independent  and  the  Herald  to  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community  hoping  to  create 
better  understanding  of  the  papers  and  at 
the  same  time  to  gather  feedback  to  take 
to  council  meetings. 

Another  member,  J.  Gordon  Milliken,  a 
faculty  member  at  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver,  said  that  as  Democratic  county  chair¬ 
man  he  had  subscribed  to  every  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  county  and  had  read  them  with 
care  for  months.  He  asserted  that  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  news  coverage  in  the 
Littleton  papers  is  ‘tremendous,”  and  they 
are  “unbelievably  better”  than  papers  of 
comparable  size. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  enthusiastic 
support  the  papers  have  received  from 
council  members,  one  man  became  quite 
{Continued  on  page  18) 
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{Continued  from  page  17) 

disturbed  at  the  number  of  non-readers  he 
found  while  he  was  conducting  an  in¬ 
formal  leadership  survey  in  his  eighbor- 
hood.  At  the  next  council  meeting  he  em¬ 
phatically  recommended  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  staff  intensify  its  efforts  to  build  cir¬ 
culation!  He  noted  that  the  best  paper  in 
the  world  isn’t  fully  successful  unless  it 
reaches  a  maximum  numbers  of  readers. 

As  another  indication  of  the  council’s 
concern  about  the  future  well-being  of  the 
Littleton  papers,  the  chainnan  of  the 
group,  Dr.  Fred  H.  Poettmann,  this  year 
strongly  urged  the  newspaper  executives 
to  set  aside  time  for  serious  consideration 
of  the  question:  “Where  do  the  Littleton 
papers  want  to  be  five  years  from  now?” 

Poettmann,  an  executive  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  Research  Center  of  the  Marathon  Oil 
Co.  and  the  holder  of  a  Ph.D.  in  chemical 
engineering  from  the  Univereity  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  importance 
of  long-range  planning.  He  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  under  the  pressures  of  meeting 
twice-a-week  deadlines  with  a  small  staff 
the  newspaper  executives  were  not  taking 
time  for  thinking  about  major  goals  and 
plotting  the  papers’  direction  for  the  next 
five  or  even  ten  years.  Consequently,  he 
urged  them  to  set  aside  at  least  three 
haul’s  once  a  month  for  long-tei’m  plan¬ 
ning. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  average 
journalist  thinks  of  a  press  council  as  a 
vehicle  for  adjudicating  reader  com¬ 
plaints,  that  is  by  no  means  the  chief 
function  of  the  Littleton  organization. 

However,  from  the  very  beginning,  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers  have  been  invited.  In 
an  editorial  in  the  Arapahoe  Herald  Nov. 
14,  1967,  the  fonnation  of  the  new  press 
council  was  announced  and  its  members 
were  identified.  The  editor  then  extended 
the  following  invitation : 

“The  first  Press  Council  meeting  will  be 
this  Thursday  evening.  If  you  should 
wish  to  offer  a  criticism,  you  may  inform 
one  of  the  council  members  prior  to  the 
meeting.  These  are  your  community  news¬ 
papers;  they  should  be  elevating  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  for  you  and  your  family.  Your 
ideas  will  not  go  unheard.” 

In  the  four  yeai-s  since  that  invitation 
was  extended,  it  has  been  repeated  from 
time  to  time.  Names  of  council  membei-s 
are  published  on  the  editorial  page  once  a 
week,  and  highlights  of  council  meetings 
are  reported  informally  in  Ray’s  “Scratch 
Pad”  column. 

Despite  the  opportunity  to  file  com¬ 
plaints  relatively  few  readers  use  the  ave¬ 
nue  made  available  to  them.  A  very  few 
letters  of  complaint  have  been  received 
over  the  past  four  years,  and  relatively 
few  readers  have  sought  out  council 
membei’s  to  voice  any  protests.  Conscien¬ 
tious  council  members  have  talked  with 
fellow  citizens  in  an  effort  to  get  their  re¬ 
action  to  possible  trouble  spots,  and  a  con¬ 
scientious  editor  has  sometimes  brought 
up  a  problem  area  in  order  to  profit  by 
council  discussion. 

Thei’e  are  no  foi’mal  adjudication  nor 
votes  of  condemnation  or  approval.  There 
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is  free  discussion  of  appropriate  issues, 
and  members  feel  they  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  leaching  some  sort  of  group  consen¬ 
sus. 

In  answer  to  queries  from  other  news¬ 
papermen  who  may  fear  there  is  some 
danger  of  encroachment  upon  the  trea¬ 
sured  rights  of  a  free  press,  Ray  feels  no 
danger  whatever;  in  fact,  he  feels  there  is 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  role  of  a 
free  and  responsible  press  in  a  democra¬ 
cy. 

“Are  they  trying  to  tell  you  how  to  run 
your  newspaper?”  is  the  question  fellow 
editors  frequently  raise.  His  answer  is 
that  council  members  realize  their  role  is 
strictly  advisory. 

“Isn’t  it  true  that  laymen  don’t  know 
anything  about  professional  problems?” 
“They  learn  very  fast,”  Ray  answers, 
“and  this  helps  the  whole  community  bet¬ 
ter  understand  our  problems.” 

Whether  the  original  impetus  came 
from  a  reader  voicing  a  specific  com¬ 
plaint,  a  council  member  suggesting  a 
change,  or  the  editor  asking  for  council 
reaction  to  a  proposal,  all  participants 
agree  the  council  has  had  a  constructive 
role  in  helping  to  bring  about  some  benefi¬ 
cial  changes  in  the  papers. 

For  example,  when  council  members 
suggested  the  papers  were  giving  too 
much  space  to  routine  society  news,  the 
news  staff  accepted  a  recommendation 
that  this  be  reduced  and  increased  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  broader  social  issues  and 
public  affairs. 

In  similar  vein,  the  council  judged  there 
was  little  interest  in  detailed  publication 
of  church  handouts  on  Sunday  services. 
The  council  reasoned  that  church  members 
had  already  received  such  information  in 
their  respective  church  bulletins,  and 
many  of  the  details  had  little  or  no  inter¬ 
est  to  other  readers.  Acting  on  council 
advice,  all  ministers  were  notified  that 
this  type  of  advance  story  on  services 
would  be  reduced  in  favor  of  fuller  cover¬ 
age  of  newsworthy  church  projects,  in- 
depth  reporting  of  significant  issues  in  the 
world  of  religion,  and  occasional  guest  ed¬ 
itorials  by  ministers  or  church  laymen. 

Technical  changes  involved  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  column  rules,  greater  effoi’t  to 
improve  the  quality  of  picture  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  better  wording  of  obituaiy  head¬ 
lines. 

The  papers  were  the  target  of  some 
sharp  criticism  on  two  regular  features — 
“Police  Blotter”  and  “Sheriff’s  Log” 
columns.  Council  members  came  away 
from  a  spirited  discussion  of  those  col¬ 
umns  with  better  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  libel  and  an  awareness  that  lively  re¬ 
porting  with  an  occasional  touch  of  humor 
sparks  reader  interest.  The  editor,  in 
turn,  became  more  aware  of  the  need  to 
exercise  discretion  in  writing  about  the 
foibles  and  misadventures  of  his  fellow 
men. 

Coverage  of  local  elections,  youth  prob¬ 
lems,  drug  raids,  land  development,  teach¬ 
er  tenure,  and  creation  of  new  public 
parks  are  among  major  issues  the  council 
has  studied  thoughtfully.  Members  have 
scrutinized  such  issues  in  tei-ms  of  com¬ 
munity  needs  and  in  terms  of  how  the 
newspapers  can  best  serve  the  community 
in  dealing  with  them. 
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Why  has  the  Littleton  council  succeeded 
so  well? 

“Receptivity  is  the  key  word  for  the 
editor,”  according  to  Houstoun  Waring, 
the  man  who  founded  the  original  Colora¬ 
do  Editorial  Advisory  Board  25  years  ago. 
At  that  time.  Waring  primanly  wanted 
the  advice  of  experts  in  such  fields  as 
economics,  sociology,  and  political  science. 
If  an  editor  really  wants  the  advice  of 
experts  or  the  opinions  of  people  active  in 
community  affairs,  he  will  listen  to  them, 
weigh  their  ideas  carefully,  and  adopt 
suggestions  that  are  feasible. 

“For  a  press  council  to  succeed,  the 
newspaper  must  have  a  good  responsive 
editor,”  said  Prof.  Milliken. 

“It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have 
a  receptive  editor,”  Chairman  Poettmann 
echoed.  And  he  added  that  the  council  in 
Littleton  works  so  closely  with  the  editor 
and  his  staff  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  separate  the  two  when  trying  to  decide 
who  should  be  given  credit  for  much  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  He 
concluded,  “It’s  like  the  old  expression,  ‘It 
takes  two  to  tango.’  ” 

How  is  the  Littleton  press  council  orga¬ 
nized  and  how  does  it  operate? 

Unlike  the  other  councils  founded  with 
the  financial  support  of  the  Mellett  Fund, 
which  had  university  journalism  profes¬ 
sors  brought  in  from  outside  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  serve  as  organizers  and  modera¬ 
tors,  the  chairman  of  the  Littleton  group 
is  a  local  man.  Although  he  has  no  jour¬ 
nalism  background.  Dr.  Poettmann  is  a  ca¬ 
pable  executive,  a  good  organizer,  deeply 
interested  in  local  issues,  and  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  progressive  newspaper  is 
one  of  a  community’s  most  valuable  as¬ 
sets. 

Among  the  total  of  12  members,  those 
not  previously  mentioned  include  a  high 
school  teacher,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Gates  Rubber  Co.,  an  artist,  a  housewife 
active  in  civic  affairs,  a  professor  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations,  two  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  and  the  owner  of  a  restaurant  serv¬ 
ing  Mexican- American  food. 

Key  people  on  the  newspaper  staff 
choose  the  council  members,  striving  to 
select  a  diverse  group  of  people  active  in 
community  life.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid 
appointing  friends  or  people  with  whom 
the  staff  ordinarily  come  in  contact. 
Present  members  of  the  council  are  invited 
to  suggest  names  of  candidates  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies. 

Original  plans  called  for  members  to 
sei’ve  five-year  terms,  but  there  is  general 
agreement  now  that  three  years  is  proba¬ 
bly  an  optimum  length  of  time.  Turnover, 
with  terms  expiring  on  a  staffered  basis, 
provides  for  both  continuity  and  fresh 
viewpoints. 

Meetings  are  held  three  times  a  year. 
Other  press  councils  have  tended  to  meet 
more  frequently,  but  most  Littleton  mem¬ 
bers  feel  that  three  meetings  a  year  have 
been  adequate.  Two  favor  more  frequent 
sessions.  Those  members  who  consider 
three  adequate  say  they  can  communicate 
with  each  other  or  with  the  editor  between 
meetings,  and  special  meetings  can  be 
called  if  they  are  ever  necessary. 

The  fall  meeting  each  year  is  a  dinner 
meeting  at  a  local  restaurant  for  orienta- 
{Continued  on  page  22) 
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CT-NY-NS 

WELCOMES  Oil  NEW  FEATURES 
AND  Q]  NEW  EXECUTIVE! 


WILLARD  COLSTON,  former  president  of  Media  Features,  Inc.,  and  his  solid  line-up  of 
hand-picked  talents  have  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 
Colston  will  be  Associate  Editor  and  Western  Manager,  a  new  position  which  will  utilize 
his  exceptional  editorial  and  business  abilities. 

Ten  of  the  features,  though  new  to  us,  come  with  a  certification  of  reader  ap¬ 
proval  in  hundreds  of  papers.  Lovely  for  us— and  for  editors  who  may  be  seeing  them 
for  the  first  time.  They  are— 


1-ASTROLOGY 

ASTRO-GUIDE— dS— by  Ceean.  An  established  favor¬ 
ite  that  doesn’t  waste  words— or  space. 


11-COLUMNS 

THE  COLUMN— 3tw— 450— by  Ellen  Peck.  Lively,  real¬ 
istic  advice  for  today's  young  people.  Illustrated. 

20-HEALTH 

ORGANIC  UVING-w-750-by  Robert  Rodale.  How 
to  live  a  healthy,  non-polluting  life  the  natural  way. 

22-HOU8EHOLO,  D04T-YOUR8ELF 

DON’T  THROW  AWAY. . .  -w-2cr^y  Edna  Clapper. 
Truly  ingenious  fun  things  to  make  for  the  family— 
scraps.  Fully  matted. 

29-PUZZLE 

PUZZLE— w—2c7  "— by  Bcrf)  Bowie.  A  cross- 
Mord  that’s  irresistible  to  sports  buffs  who  know  it  alt. 
^feyed  to  sports  event  of  the 


4-BEAUTY 

ASK  JENNIFER  —  2tw  —  460  —  by  Jennifer  Anderson. 
Grooming  and  beauty  for  the  young  and  modern. 
Illustrated. 


7-BUSINESS,  FINANCIAL 

MANAGING  YOUR  FAMILY’S  MONEY-2tw-550^ 
Merle  Dowd.  How  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  every 
year. 

8-CARTOONS  AND  PANELS 

THE  CARTOON  BUG-2tw-3c4"-by  Johh  Gallagher. 
He  lets  the  kid  readers  do  the  work— for  cash  pri^l 

DOUG  SNEYD  CARTOON-5tw-2c3Vk*'^  hlilwelf. 
Humor  on  the  modern  scene— for  comlc^i  hewf  or 
op-ed  pagas. 


forwomM^ 


50  —  by  Alice 
family 


(T/H^iM  is  truly  "Outer  Slt0^\,.m»rdilng  tnuxoraUy 


We  warmly  welcome  this  doughty  dozen  of  singular  talents,  and  we  believe  many  of 
you  will,  too. 
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a  conscience? 


Every  business  leader  is  aware  of  the 
responsibility  he  owes  to  his  shareholders.  But 
what  about  the  obligation  he  owes  to  his  society? 
When  the  welfare  of  one  affects  the  profits  of  the 
other,  how  must  he  choose? 

If  he  is  the  editor  of  a  Knight  newspaper,  he 
knows  what  his  decision  must  be.  He  knows  his 
first  obligation  is  to  the  truth.  He  must  report  all 
the  news  fairly,  fully  and  honestly . . .  without  bias 
toward  anyone . . .  without  favor  toward  anyone. 
This  has  always  been  our  policy. 

Over  the  years,  this  policy  has  proved  to  be 
a  good  business  practice,  too.  It  has  earned  us  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  responsible  readers  and 
advertisers  in  every  community  we  serve . . .  and 
helped  Knight  Newspapers  to  become  a  thriving 
business  as  well  as  a  respected  newspaper  group. 

Can  business  afford  a  conscience?  We,  at 
Knight  Newspapers,  think  that  business— big  or 
small— must  afford  one.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to 
make  money  alone . . .  when  we  have  the  power  to 
help  make  this  a  better  world. 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal.  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte  Observer 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph,  Miami  Herald. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 
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Press  council 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


tion  of  new  members.  Other  meetings  ai-e 
held  in  the  homes  of  memhers,  Chairman 
Poettmann  believes  the  informal  environ¬ 
ment  of  home  meetings  with  coffee  and 
cookies  being  served  is  conducive  to  a 
relaxed  attitude  and  fruitful  discussion. 
The  evening  meetings  usually  last  from 
two  and  one-half  to  three  hours. 

Editor  Ray  often  brings  one  or  two 
staff  members  with  him,  and  as  many  as 
five  key  i)ersons  from  the  newspapers  may 
attend  the  annual  dinner  meeting. 

When  the  original  i)lans  were  formu¬ 
lated,  it  was  announced  that  the  council 
would  hold  two  meetings  each  year  at 
which  there  would  be  no  representatives 
of  the  newspai)ers  in  attendance.  It  was 
thought  this  would  encourage  free  discus¬ 
sion — that  members  might  be  reluctant  to 
criticize  the  editor  or  discuss  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  shortcomings  in  the  presence  of 
staff  members. 

That  idea  was  soon  abandoned.  Council 
members  let  it  be  known  that  they  would 
not  be  afraid  to  si)eak  their  minds,  and 
they  strongly  preferred  to  have  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  papers  present  to  answer 
questions  and  to  supply  information  per¬ 
tinent  to  any  problems  under  discussion. 

Very  little  expense  is  involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  council.  The  Littleton  pa¬ 
pers  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  annual  din¬ 
ner.  They  also  pay  for  the  only  other 
expenses — postage  and  the  light  refresh¬ 
ments  seiwed  at  meetings. 


Ray  and  Waring  believe  the  returns  are 
great  for  the  small  investments  of  time 
and  money  that  are  involved. 

Waring  once  said,  “Suburbs  are  not 
naturally  communities.  They  must  be 
made  so  by  the  newspaper.  Our  goal  is  to 
help  people  understand  the  environment, 
hoping  that  the  right  person  will  jump  in 
to  make  changes — with  our  help  if  need¬ 
ed.  A  press  council  fosters  this  goal.” 

“The  Press  Council  helps  produce  a  bet¬ 
ter  paper  and  a  better  community,”  Ray 
added.  “I  have  learned  that  people  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  healthy  sign  for  us  to  be  open 
to  criticism.  People  in  the  community  now 
realize  that  I  really  do  care  what  they 
think.” 

In  accord  with  this,  Mrs.  Rita  Zimmer¬ 
man,  an  artist  and  housewife,  expressed 
pride  in  the  council  and  its  role  in  work¬ 
ing  with  the  editor.  She  said,  “A  good 
feeling  I  have  is  that  the  council  backs  the 
editor.  He  has  to  make  difficult  decisions, 
and  it  is  good  for  him  to  know  we  are 
supporting  him.” 


Zenger  chapter  of  SDX 

John  Peter  Zenger  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  received  its  charter  November  4 
on  the  eve  of  the  238th  anniversary  of  the 
publication  of  the  first  issue  of  Zenger’s 
Sew-York  Weekly  Journal.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Eastches- 
ter,  a  Bill  of  Rights  landmark.  James 
Head,  executive  editor  of  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers,  is  president  of  the 
newly  formed  professional  chapter. 


CapCities  agrees  to  buy 
American  Metal  Market 

Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corporation 
announced  it  has  reached  an  agreement  in 
principle  with  American  Metal  Market 
Co.  to  purchase  the  publishing  rights  to 
.Ameriean  Metal  Market,  daily  newspaper 
of  the  metal  industry.  Capital  Cities  will 
also  acquire  the  publishing  rights  to  Met¬ 
al  Center  News,  a  monthly  magazine.  The 
acquisition  is  for  an  undisclosed  cash 
price. 

American  Metal  Market  Co.  will  retain 
its  other  publishing  and  printing  oper¬ 
ations  in  New  York  City  and  Somerset, 
■New  Jersey.  These  include  Oil  Daily, 
Wire,  and  Wire  Products  and  several  in¬ 
dustry  directories. 

Special  supplements 
in  436-page  issue 

Two  special  high-interest  supplements 
were  included  in  the  436-page  issue  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  on  October 
31. 

One  12-page  section  was  devoted  to  the 
“Education  Industry.”  This  focused  on  the 
educational  situation  in  metropolitan  St. 
Louis. 

The  other  supplement  of  eight  pages 
spot-lighted  “The  Fun  in  Skiing.”  This 
first  for  St.  Louis  included  repoi'ts  of  ski 
resoi-ts  and  their  facilities  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  and  other  sections  of  the  U.S. 
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Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Daily  ovef  150  000  /  ever  105  000 


Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Deaths 

Pail  Evexstad,  75,  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of 
Chicago’s  American  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Toledo 
News-Bee;  November  3. 

4:  4c  ^ 

Harold  M.  Fleming,  71,  re¬ 
tired  financial  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  No¬ 
vember  10. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harold  H.  Jaeger,  66,  presi¬ 
dent/publisher  of  Affiliated  Pub¬ 
lications  (Pools  &  Gardens, 
etc.)  ;  former  president  of  News¬ 
paper  1;  November  11. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
6410S.  Other  U.  S.  eHices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Michael  C.  Caracappa,  58, 
copy  editor  on  the  culture  news 
desk  at  the  New  York  Times; 
November  12. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Nello  Cassi,  54,  former  AP, 
Denver  Post  and  UPI  reporter; 
November  2. 

«  4i  * 

Kyle  McCormick,  80,  former 
publisher  of  the  Princeton 
(W.Va.)  Observer  and  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Blue  field  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph;  November  1. 

*  *  * 

Harry  E.  Polk,  84,  publisher 
of  the  Williston  (N.Dak.)  Her¬ 
ald,  1924-1965;  November  6. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  H.  Young,  55,  director 
of  public  relations  for  Haryou, 
Harlem  antipoverty  agency ; 

I  special  correspondent  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  November  6. 

#  4c 

Isaac  W.  Parsons,  102,  San 
i  Francisco  newspaper  reporter 
j  in  the  1890s;  October  26. 

*  *  * 

^  George  K.  Williams,  80,  edi¬ 
tor/publisher  of  the  Coronado 
(Calif.)  Journal;  November  8. 

I  *  ♦  ♦ 

James  W.  Salow,  54,  adver- 
i  tising  manager  of  the  Monroe 
\  (Mich.)  Evening  News;  No- 
;  vember  3. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

'  Douglas  E.  Kennedy,  49, 
EDITOR  8C  PUBL 


Miami  Herald’s  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  for  10  years ;  previously 
with  the  Detroit  Free  Press; 
November  10. 


Named  at  Burrelle’s 

Burrelle’s  Press  Clipping  Bu¬ 
reau,  newspaper  and  magazine 
reading  service,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Harold  J. 
Gerberg  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Alfred  E.  Hudson  as 
general  manager.  Gerberg  has 
worked  at  Burrelle’s  for  26 
years,  and  Hudson  has  been 
with  the  firm  for  17  years. 


GIVING  THE  GAVEL.  Ralph 
Markham,  left,  of  Van  Nuys  News, 
turns  over  the  presidency  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  to  Norwin  Yoffie,  San  Rafael 
Independent-Journal.  CNF  is  ob¬ 
serving  its  25th  anniversary. 
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Reps  told  ABC 
research  would 
sell  advertising 

New  York  newspaper  representatives 
were  urged  by  James  J.  Tommaney,  senior 
vicepresident  of  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  & 
McCall  Inc.,  to  support  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  plan  for  collecting  basic 
readership  and  demographic  data  on 
newspapers  by  telephone. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  (November  11) 
of  the  New  York  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
Tommaney,  vicechairman  of  the  ABC  and 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
search  plan,  said  the  data  would  help  sell 
more  national  advertising  in  newspapers. 

It  would  sell  more  advertising  by  giving 
media  people  in  the  agencies  “an  estab¬ 
lished  and  authoritative  information 
source  to  quote  from,”  he  said. 

Tommaney  said  newspapers  rank  next 
to  last  in  top-of-mind  awareness  as  a  na¬ 
tional  medium  in  discussions  of  media  at 
meetings  of  agency  departments  during 
the  early  stages  of  campaign  planning. 

According  to  Tommaney,  if  newspapers 
are  selected  as  a  medium  to  use  in  the 
campaign  at  this  point,  it  becomes  difficult 
if  not  impossible  for  newspapers  to  be 
included  later.  “If  newspapers  aren’t  giv¬ 
en  a  budget  at  this  point,  the  question  of 
what  newspapers  to  use  in  a  given  market 


never  gets  asked,”  he  said. 

While  he  admitted  it  is  difficult  for 
newspapers  to  achieve  more  top-of-mind 
awareness  as  a  national  medium,  he  said 
it  would  not  make  sense  for  newspapers 

to  not  add  to  the  difficulties  by  not  sup¬ 
plying  the  kind  of  information  of  use  to 
national  buyers.” 

Tommaney  said  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Chronicle-Tribune,  24,000  circulation,  had 
been  added  for  the  ABC  pilot  study.  The 
inclusion  of  a  small  market  newspaper 
was  recommended  by  the  ABC  Review 
Committee  to  the  ABC  board  of  directors 
last  month.  The  cities  selected  for  tests 
are  Rochester,  N.Y.  and  Denver. 

• 

Detroit  News  suspends 
for  Yuletide  holidays 

The  Detroit  Neivs  will  observe  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  by  suspending  publi¬ 
cation  on  those  holidays  this  season. 

This  will  allow  a  maximum  number  of 
employes  in  all  departments  and  the  13,- 
000  News  carrier  boys  to  be  with  their 
families  on  the  two  holidays. 

Both  holidays  this  year  fall  on  a 
Saturday — Christmas  is  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  and  New  Year’s  Day  is  Saturday, 
January  1. 

The  Sunday  Sewn  will  be  published  on 
December  26  and  January  2. 

The  holiday  observances  will  mark  the 
first  time  The  News  has  voluntarily  sus¬ 
pended  publication  on  a  holiday  since 
World  War  II. 


Cowles  becomes 
investment  firm 

Due  to  the  sale  of  major  properties, 
Cowles  Communications  Inc.  has  become 
an  investment  company  subject  to  the  In¬ 
vestment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

Marvin  Whatmore,  president,  advised 
CCI  stockholders  this  week  that  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  on  an  investment  company 
lessen  its  flexibility  but  he  didn’t  expect 
they  will  unduly  hamper  operations  or 
l)revent  the  company  from  exploring  op¬ 
portunities  for  acquisitions  or  mergers. 

The  principal  asset  of  CCI  is  2,600,000 
shares  of  Class  A  common  stock  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company  which  was 
carried  on  the  books  at  $15  a  share  or  $39 
million.  CCI  realized  $611,000  in  dividends 
from  the  Times  for  two  quarters  of 
1971. 

Times  stock  was  acquired  in  exchange 
for  several  CCI  properties,  including 
Family  Circle  magazine,  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida,  and  television  station 
WREC  at  Memphis. 

CCI  reported  a  net  income  of  $2.7  mil¬ 
lion  (70  cents  a  share)  for  nine  months  of 
1971,  compared  with  $319,000  (8  cents  a 
share)  for  the  same  period  of  1970.  The 
report  disclosed  that  the  liquidation  of 
Look  magazine  would  cost  $8.6  million,  a 
major  item  being  severance  pay. 

The  continuing  operations  of  CCI 
showed  a  net  profit  of  $802,000  for  nine 
months  compared  with  a  loss  of  $155,000 
in  1970. 


3  Other  New  Highs 


Morning  Call 
Tops  100,000 


Circulation 
for  October 


The  Morning  Call  reached 
another  milestone  m  its  7^ 
year  history  last  month 
when  its  average  daily  cir¬ 
culation  first  surpassed 
100,000. 

The  daily  average  for  the 
month  of  October  was 
100,639. 

By  virtue  of  the  banner 
month,  three  other  all-time 
circulation  highs  were  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  Call-Chromcle 
Newspapers. 

IThe  combined  circulation 
of  The  Morning  Call  and  the 
Evening  Chronicle,  which 
had  a  daily  average  of 
24,332,  reached  a  new  peak 
I  of  124,871. 


The  Morning  Call’s  Satur¬ 
day  editions  rose  to  a  new 
high  of  111,944. 

And  the  Sunday  Call- 
Chronicle  October  average 
hit  140,757.  That  represents 
a  47  per  cent  increase  in  the 
Sunday  paper’s  circulation 
over  the  past  decade.  Us 
1961  figure  was  95,349. 

The  circulation  of  The 
Morning  Call  climbed  nearly 
24  per  cent  over  the  past  10 
years.  The  new  high  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  19,336 
over  the  81,203  figure  in 
1961.  .  , 

Alfred  Trlnkle,  circulation 
director  for  the  Call-Chron¬ 
icle  Newspapers,  noted  that 
The  Morning  Call’s  largest 


gams  were  m  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  counties. 

“Home  delivery  gained 
15,641,  distributed  by  news- 
paperboys  who  are  super¬ 
vised  and  trained  by  our 
staff  of  district  managers,” 
Trinkle  said.  “This  figure 
constitutes  80  per  cent  of  our 
entire  gain. 

“Our  newspaperboy  pro¬ 
gram  provides  excellent 
business  training  not  other¬ 
wise  available  to  young¬ 
sters.  Not  only  does  a  news¬ 
paper  route  provide  addi¬ 
tional  income,  but  also  hun- 
dr^s  of  prizes  are  given  an¬ 
nually  during  promotions 
and  contests.  These  include 


trips  throughout  the  world  to 
educational  and  vacation 
spots.  j  , 

“The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  consists  of  office  per¬ 
sonnel,  district  managers, 
mailing  room  personnel  and 
truck  drivers  who  meet  de¬ 
livery  deadlines  daily.  Ev¬ 
eryone  has  played  an  impor- 
tant  part  m  building  the  cir-  jj:; 
culation  of  these  newspapers  is 
to  new  all-time  highs.” 

Besides  Lehigh  and  North-  s::: 
ampton,  The  Morning  Cali 
and  Sunday  Call-Chronicle 
serve  Carbon,  Monroe  and 
parts  of  Schuylkill,  Berks, 
Bucks  and  Montgomery 
counties,  and  Warren  Coun- 


Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 

ALLENTOWN^  PA.  represented  nationally  by;  story  &  kelly-smith,  inc. 
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Small  daily  builds  success 
on  all-local  news  policy 


The  Boonville  (Mo.)  Daily  News  did 
away  with  its  Saturday  edition,  replaced 
it  with  a  telephone  news  seiwice,  dropped 
the  Associated  Pi-ess  full-lease  wire,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Publisher’s  Advisory  Board, 
raised  subscription  rates  significantly — all 
within  a  six-month  period — and  still  man¬ 
aged  to  increase  circulation  by  150. 

For  a  small  town  (7,000  population) 
newspaper  in  a  competitive  area  with  a  4,- 
300  ABC  circulation,  that  may  seem  sur¬ 
prising.  But,  according  to  Leron  Hill, 
president  and  publisher,  all  was  made 
possible  through  careful  planning.  Now 
the  Daily  News  is  unique  because  it  deals 
almost  entirely  with  local  news  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Wally  Lage,  editor,  told  his  secret  of 
doing  without  a  wire  service:  “We  antici¬ 
pate  what’s  going  to  be  happening,  we 
plan  days  ahead.  We  use  local  pictures 
and  we  rely  heavily  on  local  feature  mate¬ 
rial.  We  do  all  this  because  it’s  w'hat  our 
readers  really  want.” 

The  Daily  News  recently  won  first  place 
in  coverage  of  local  government  news 
among  all  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
members  in  its  circulation  category.  The 
Daily  News  was  the  top  aw’ard  winning 
daily  in  Missouri  Press  Association  com¬ 
petition  the  last  two  years,  winning  more 
awards  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
state.  In  1970,  besides  first  place  in  the 
general  excellence  category.  The  Daily 
News  walked  off  with  awards  in  10  of  16 
other  categories.  It  also  won  second  place 
in  the  Inland  sports  photo  competition. 

Saturday  tab  folded 

Most  of  the  changes  were  in  line  with  a 
master’s  degree  project  Lage  did  within 
the  last  year  in  lieu  of  a  thesis  at  the 
University  of  Missouri — Columbia  school 
of  journalism.  Hill  said  he  approved  the 
project  ideas  when  Lage,  already  serving 
as  editor,  submitted  them,  because  “I  be¬ 
lieve  our  readers  wanted  more  local  news 
and  less  state,  national  and  international 
news  in  their  community  newspaper.  The 
problem  w'as,  how  to  do  it.” 

Hill  said  he  had  been  looking  for  a  way 
to  stop  publishing  the  Saturday  tabloid  a 
long  time.  “Frankly,”  he  said,  “it  was  a 
money  loser  with  little  news  and  even  less 
advertising.  But  it  was  also  f lightening  to 
think  of  losing  subscribers  because  of  the 
elimination  of  our  Saturday  tabloid  with¬ 
out  a  rate  reduction.  Then,  too,  I  worried 
about  all  those  other  newspapei*s  I 
I'emembei'ed  which  had  tried  to  stop  pub¬ 
lishing  on  Saturdays  and  who  failed  mis- 
erablly.” 

But  in  late  July,  1970,  the  Daily  News 
announced  it  would  initiate  a  24-hour  a 
day  instant  news  sei-vice  on  Friday  for  its 
readers  with  the  start  of  Tele-News. 
Ceasing  publication  of  the  Saturday  tab¬ 
loid,  the  Daily  News  stated:  “Persons 
need  not  worry  about  death  notices,  hospi¬ 
tal  notes,  weather  and  late  news  since  the 
Tele-News  service  will  feature  these 
items.  News  department  personnel  will  be 


on  duty  to  update  the  news  system  as 
necessai*y  ...” 

The  circulation  manager  said  only  one 
person  cancelled  her  subscription  due  to 
the  changes. 

“We  really  accented  the  positive,”  Lage 
said.  “We  felt  that  if  we  were  going  to  be 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  completely  lo¬ 
calize  the  paper  the  Saturday  paper  sim¬ 
ply  had  to  go — for  many  reasons  ranging 
from  staff  morale  to  time.  But  to  do  this 
we  knew  we’d  have  to  make  our  i-caders 
feel  they  wei'e  gaining,  not  losing.” 

News  via  telephone 

Tele-news  has  been  a  success.  Within 
the  first  nine  months  after  it  w'as  installed 
100,000  calls  had  been  received  on  the 
single  telephone  line  for  the  60-second  re¬ 
cordings. 

One  person  is  always  “on  call”  with  a 
camera.  Primary  news  sources  are  given 
the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  staffers 
who  serv'e  on  a  rotating  basis  not  only  to 
insure  that  the  recording  is  kept  timely 
but  also  to  insure  that  all  the  news  is 
available  for  the  Monday-through-Friday 
editions.  The  recordings  also  promote  the 
newspaper. 

Another  major  change  was  the  gi’adual 
elimination  of  the  AP  wire  seiwjce.  On 
August  1,  1970,  the  teleprinters  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Daily  News  office.  Hill 
said  no  fonnal  public  announcement  was 
made. 

Lage  said  there  were  several  reasons 
for  dropping  AP  seiwice;  these  reasons 
ranged  from  simple  economics  to  a  firm 
belief  that  the  wire  “just  makes  it  that 
much  easier  to  put  out  a  low-quality  com¬ 
munity  newspaper.  Without  the  wire,  ev¬ 
erybody  on  the  staff  knows  he’s  got  to 
hustle.” 

Clipping  rights 

The  Daily  News  runs  some  world  news 
highlights  of  significant  events  which 
affect  people  in  the  area.  Under  a  clipping 
rights  agreement  with  the  AP,  the  Daily 
New’s  sometimes  runs  a  “World  News  In 
Nutshell”  column  as  filler  with  AP  leads 
out  of  the  four  morning  papers  which 
circulate  in  the  area.  If  something  is  con¬ 
sidered  especially  important — such  as  the 
earthquake  in  Los  Angeles — a  world  news 
story  may  rate  page  one.  When  used,  how¬ 
ever,  reliable  radio  stations  are  monitored 
to  update  the  news  accounts.  Also,  when 
used,  a  wire  story  is  usually  “localized”. 

While  Lage  was  undertaking  his  project 
another  master’s  degree  candidate.  Caret 
von  Netzer,  was  busy  localizing  the  sports 
department  as  his  mastei-’s  project.  Von 
Netzer  made  telephone  surveys  to  find  out 
what  readei's  wanted  and  then  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  satisfy  these  wants.  He 
established  such  regular  columns  as 
“Bowler  of  the  Week,”  “Conservation 
Commentary,”  “Coaches’  Comer”  and 
w’ent  big  with  local  features.  Today  a 
Little  League  game  gets  the  headlines — 


with  the  national  league  results  planted  in 
“Baseball  Standings”  and  “Sports 
Briefs.” 

Von  Netzer,  upon  getting  his  degree, 
returned  to  his  native  Texas.  He  left  be¬ 
hind  an  18-year-old  high  school  graduate, 
Jim  Henry,  whom  he  trained  to  serve  as 
Daily  News  spoi-ts  editor.  The  same  tradi¬ 
tion  of  local  sports  copy  continues. 

Youthful  team 

Hill,  35,  said  he  felt  youth  and  educa¬ 
tion  are  the  key  factors  in  the  success  of 
the  Daily  News  operation.  Lage  is  27,  the 
community  living  editor  is  23,  the  city 
editor  is  23  and  the  sports  editor,  who 
attends  the  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism,  is  18.  All,  except  the  sports 
editor,  are  graduates  of  the  UMC  journal¬ 
ism  school  which  is  20  miles  from  Boon¬ 
ville.  John  Winsor,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Winsor  Enterprises,  parent  company  of 
the  Daily  News,  is  35. 

To  insure  that  the  Daily  News  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  a  “professional  product”  certain 
standards  have  been  set.  A  style  book  has 
been  put  together  and  a  policy  manual  has 
been  implemented.  For  instance,  the  policy 
regarding  birth  notices  reflects  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  copy:  “Births  of  interest 
to  readers  in  the  Daily  News  readership 
area  will  not  only  be  published  as  re¬ 
quested  but  also  will  be  solicited  in  every 
way  possible.  The  names  of  grandparents 
and  great-grandparents  will  be  published 
it  available  . .  .” 

In  addition,  with  the  help  of  job  de¬ 
scriptions,  certain  detailed  and  printed 
“standards  of  performance”  are  demand¬ 
ed.  The  editor,  for  instance,  is  expected  to 
receive  two  printable,  signed  letters  to  the 
editor  weekly.  If  this  standard  is  not  met 
Hill  said  he  felt  it  was  in  indication  read¬ 
ers  did  not  feel  they  had  a  ready  access  to 
the  newspaper. 

The  Daily  New's  has  also  appointed  a 
12-member  board  which  meets  with  the 
publisher  and  editor  evei-y  six  months.  A 
“standing  column”  invites  readers  to  take 
complaints  about  the  newspaper  to  the 
members  of  the  board — whose  phone 
numbers  are  listed. 

• 

Women’s  page  editors 
form  national  group 

A  national  group  limited  to  editors  of 
women’s  and  family  pages  has  been  orga¬ 
nized. 

WEAD  (Women’s  Editors  of  American 
Dailies)  was  fonned  during  a  seminar  for 
such  editors  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  City,  with  Mrs.  Joy  Gallagher 
on  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald 
as  chairman. 

Other  members  of  the  steering  commit¬ 
tee  are  Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Alden  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  Mrs.  Rosemary  Davis  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Mrs.  Shelly  Burrell 
of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital- Journal  and 
Miss  Jeanne  Purcell  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News. 

Initially  a  vehicle  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  problems  via  a  newsletter  to  be 
edited  by  Mrs.  Gallagher,  oi*ganizers  of 
WEAD  hope  eventually  to  sponsor  region¬ 
al  and  national  conferences. 
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7’/4-minute  color  prints  give  your  photographers 
more  time  to  cover  the  news. 


your  engravers  can  evaluate  much 
better  than  by  reading  a  color  negative. 
Display  prints  for  more  colorful 
promotions. 

The  Rapid  Color  Processor  takes 
less  than  half  the  space  needed  for  a 
tray  line  or  tanks.  And  since  fresh 
Kodak  chemicals  are  used  for  each 
print,  results  are  uniform— print  after 
print.  Remakes  due  to  process 
drifting  can  be  eliminated.  Saves  paper. 


There’s  also  a  Kodak  mechanized 
way  to  get  quick,  stabilized  black-and- 
white  prints.  Fifteen  seconds  quick! 
Via  the  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor, 
Model  214,  with  its  companion 
Kodak  papers  and  chemicals. 

Ask  your  dealer  in  Kodak  products 
for  details  and  a  demonstration  of 
both  time-saving  machines. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650 


have  color  prints  in  ^ 

just  IV2  minutes.  Fast  color  prints  so 
the  photographers  spend  less  time  in  the 
darkroom.  Accurate  color  proofs  that 


Dale  Johns  given 
new  duties  at  UPI 

Dale  M.  Johns  has  been  named 
peneral  manager-personnel  rela¬ 
tions  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  hy  Frank  Tremaine, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  UPI  North  American  de¬ 
partment. 

The  new  executive  post,  Tre¬ 
maine  said,  consolidates  under 
Johns’  direction  Iwth  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  operation  of  the 
personnel  department  at  UPI’s 
headquarters. 

Tremaine  said  Johns’  new  du¬ 
ties  will  include  those  previously 
performed  by  Harry  Varian, 
UPI  director  of  public  relations, 
who  died  October  2. 

Johns,  57,  has  served  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  UPI  North 
American  department  since 
.May,  1970. 

Prioi-  to  his  transfer  to  New 
York,  Johns  was  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  manager  in  Chicago  from 
1962  to  1970.  Earlier  he  was 
Northeastern  division  manager 
at  Boston  for  eight  years  and 
befoi'e  that  division  business 
manager  in  Chicago. 

Johns  was  born  in  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  He 
joined  UPI  in  1941  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  after  working  for  the 
Lincohi  (Neb.)  State  Journal. 


Dale  M.  Johns 
*  *  * 


Donald  E.  L.  Johnson,  a 
former  financial  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  —  to  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Rozoff  Associates,  finan¬ 
cial  PR  firm,  in  Chicago. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dick  Alexander,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  reporter  — 
elected  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club. 

>):  «  * 

Lois  Patterson  and  Dri’cilla 
Walters — named  co-supervisors 
of  classified  advertising  tele¬ 
phone  sales  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  Xeus.  .Alberta 
Phelps,  formerly  telephone 
room  supervisor  named  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  Paul  C.  Schulz,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 


news 

PR  Society  elects 
Druck  as  chairman 

Kalman  B.  Dinick  was  elected 
the  1972  chairman  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America 
at  the  PRSA  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  November  14,  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Druck  is  president  of 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck  Inc. 

Also  elected  were:  Betsy  Ann 
Plank,  vicechairman ;  W.  Ed¬ 
ward  Boughton,  secretary,  and 
Reginald  S.  Jackson,  treasurer. 

PRSA  is  a  voluntary  society 
of  7,000  practitioners  of  public 
relations.  Miss  Plank  is  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
Daniel  J.  Edelman  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Boughton  is  vicepresident 
for  public  relations,  John  Han¬ 
cock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston;  Jackson  is 
vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
Flournoy  &  Gibbs  Inc.,  Toledo. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Jake  and  Norma  Jean 
Becker,  a  husband  and  wife 
team,  have  joined  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho.  Mrs. 
Becker  is  a  tape  puncher  and 
her  husband  works  in  ad  alley. 
They  left  .Anchorage,  Alaska,  be¬ 
cause  they  “tired  of  the  Rus- 
sions  running  over  their  lobster 
nets.” 


GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  APPOINTMENTS 


C.  J.  JEFFERY 


C.  J.  CARTER 


The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Limited  announces  the  appointment  of  Charles 
J.  Carter  as  president  of  the  company.  He  succeeds  C.  J.  Warwick  Fox,  who  died 
September  12.  Mr.  Carter  joined  the  company  in  1947,  was  appointed  vice-president 
engineering  in  1964  and  elected  a  director  in  1966. 


Appointment  of  C.  J.  Jeffery,  vice-president  manufacturing  and  M.  D.  Seeley,  vice- 
president  woodlands,  as  executive  vice-presidents  is  also  announced.  Mr.  Jeffery  joined 
the  company  in  1947  and  became  vice-president  in  1959,  while  Mr.  Seeley,  who 
joined  the  company  in  1956,  was  made  vice-president  in  1961.  Both  men  were  elected 
directors  of  the  company  in  1966. 


people 


Charles  E.  Hayes 


Hayes  is  publisher 
of  Paddock  dailies 

The  appointment  of  Charles 
E.  Hayes  as  publisher  of  Pad- 
dock  Publications  Inc.  has  been 
announced  by  Stuart  R.  Pad- 
dock  Jr.,  president  of  the  Pad- 
dock  Corporation. 

Paddock  publishes  10  morn¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers  for  sub¬ 
urbs  northwest  of  Chicago.  It 
is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
the  Paddock  Corporation  which 
also  publishes  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  elsewhere  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

Paddock  said  that  Hayes,  40, 
retains  his  titles  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  Hayes  joined 
Paddock  as  a  reporter  in  1954 
and  was  named  editor  in  chief 
in  1968. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  M.  Krolopf — named 
public  relations  manager  and 
James  A.  Moss,  school  services 
manager  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Kroloff  has  been  managing 
the  Post’s  community  service 
division.  Before  joining  the  pa¬ 
per  he  was  director  of  special 
projects  for  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department.  Moss  has  been 
school  service  representative  for 
the  Post  during  the  past  18 
months.  Previously,  he  had  been 
a  social  studies  teacher  in  Wil¬ 
son  Senior  High  School,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

«  «  * 

William  Rice,  a  New  York 
News  reporter  on  general  beats 
since  1954  and  on  science  news 
since  1967 — named  science  edi¬ 
tor.  A  new  member  of  the  staff 
is  Edward  Edelson,  who  was 
science  editor  of  the  New  York 
World  Journal  Tribune  and  a 
writer  for  Family  Health  maga¬ 
zine. 
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in  the  n 

New  York  News  names 
editor  of  magazine 

Richard  C.  Lemon  is  the  new 
editor  of  the  New  York  News* 
Sunday  Coloroto  magazine.  He 
succeeds  Benjamin  K.  Handel 
w'ho  has  been  named  special 
supplements  editor  responsible 
for  the  development  of  special 
color  sections. 

Handel  had  been  editor  of  the 
Coloroto  Magazine  since  1953, 
following  four  years  as  special 
assistant  in  the  picture  depart¬ 
ment.  Prior  to  joining  the  News 
he  had  worked  as  picture  editor 
for  Acme  Newspictures  and 
managing  editor  for  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Newspapers  Inc. 

Lemon  was  with  New  Yorker 
magazine  for  five  years  as  a 
reporter.  He  joined  Newsweek 
to  become  a  feature  writer  and 
was  named  movie  reviewer  and 
editor.  He  became  tv  editor  be¬ 
fore  leaving  to  join  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  where  he 
spent  four  years  as  feature 
writer  and  one  year  as  senior 
editor.  With  the  demise  of  the 
Post  in  1969,  Lemon  freelanced 
articles  and  special  reports  for 
Newsweek  and  wrote  two  books, 
“The  Troubled  American”  and 
“Human  Sexuality,”  which  is  to 
be  published  by  the  American 
Medical  Society. 

Lemon  is  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
a  Navy  veteran,  and  an  elected 
member  of  the  Town  Council  in 
Bedford  Hills,  N.Y. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  Garvey,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Daily  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bernard  J.  Nille — named  as 
Pennsylvania  State  New’s  Editor 
of  UPI.  Nilles  is  a  veteran  of 
43  years  service  with  UPI,  all 
in  Pennsylvania. 


NORMAN  BRADLEY  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times,  succeeding  Martin  S.  Ochs, 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  post  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Brad¬ 
ley.  a  newsman  for  37  years,  has 
been  a  Times  editorial  writer  for 
16  years. 

*  * 

William  Wingfield,  formerly 
columnist  and  hook  reviewer  for 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Daily 
Tribune,  is  now  a  news  commen¬ 
tator  on  radio  station  KPFK- 
FM  in  Los  Angeles. 

♦  *  * 

Dr.  DeWayne  Johnson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  San 
Fernando  Valley  State  College — 
elected  president  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

*  ^ 

Al  Cordova,  classified-adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Seattle 
Times — elected  vicepresident  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Greater  Seattle. 

♦  ♦  * 

Carol  McMurrough  Green, 
Denver  Post  reporter — a  major 
prize  in  Denver  Newspaper 


Carl  Larsen  joins 
Smithsonian  staff 

Carl  W.  Larsen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  office  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  He  succeeds  Frederic 
M.  Philips,  who  is  spending  the 
academic  year  in  studies  at  the 
University  of  Madrid. 

Larsen  has  been  working  for 
the  Universities  Research  As¬ 
sociation,  a  consortium  of  52 
universities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  engaged  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world’s  largest 
“sub-atom  smasher,”  known  as 
the  Fermi  National  Accelerator 
Laboratory  near  Batavia,  Ill. 
He  was  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  for  10  years.  His  earlier 
professional  experience  included 
reporting  assignments  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  United 
Press  International  in  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  London,  England, 
and  Time  Inc. 

*  ♦  * 

Ronald  L.  Deutscii,  a  former 
AP  reporter  and  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  officer,  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  public 
relations  at  Stanford  Research 
Institute  in  California. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  S.  Dougherty  Jr., 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
bureau  in  New  York,  is  joining 
Senator  George  S.  McGovern’s 
staff  for  the  campaign  to  win 
the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President. 

*  ♦  * 

Donald  B.  Willard,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Boston 
Globe  and  editor/publisher  of 
the  Fence  Viewer,  Sudbury, 
Mass,  weekly  newspaper — re¬ 
tired  at  age  70. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  J.  Ford  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  engineer  for  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  area  under  Henry  L. 
Murphy,  manager  of  the  New 
York  sales  agency.  Ford  is  a 


Stallings  Jackson 


Robert  Jackson  sets 
date  of  retirement 

Robert  M.  Jackson,  editor  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas) 
Caller-Times  since  1941,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  retire  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  a  week  after  his  65th 
birthday. 

Jackson,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  worked 
on  the  San  Angelo  (Texas) 
Standard-Times  four  years  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Washington  as 
secretary  to  the  late  Senator- 
Tom  Connally  of  Texas.  Later 
he  was  on  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Jackson  will  be  succeeded  by 
John  L.  Stallings,  managing 
editor  of  the  Caller- Times  since 
1954. 

♦  *  * 

John  B.  Bremner  of  the 
Journalism  faculty  received  the 
HOPE  (Honor  the  Progressive 
Educators)  Award  given  to  pro¬ 
fessors  by  the  senior  class  of 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

• 

Leave  it  to  Pat 

A  gal  with  many  hats  is  Pati 
O’Connor  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News.  Not 
only  is  she  city  editor  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  business  page, 
but  because  she  is  a  native  of 
Oregon  and  civic-minded,  she 
does  much  of  the  political  news 
reporting  and  recently  substi¬ 
tuted  as  society  editor  as  a  va¬ 
cation  fill-in.  In  addition,  once 
a  week  she  turns  farm  editor, 
writes  a  column.  Standing  Pat, 
and  edits  a  complete  fai-m  sec¬ 
tion. 


Guy  C.  Larcom  Jr.,  city  ad-  on  juvenile  court  prob 
ministrator  of  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.,  and  former  reporter  and  ffl 

editorial  writer,  Hartford  w  SCAN  MAGA5 

(Conn.)  Courant — recepient  of  ///  .  mc/i  ; 

the  Louis  Brownlow  Memorial  Since  1954.  It  i 

Fund  Award  from  the  Interna-  Vjj  tising  &  mar 

tional  City  Management  Asso-  1 1  ideas.  Read  b] 

ciation  “for  distinguished  con-  W  cies,  advertisi 

tributions  to  the  literature  of  )))  executives  ol 

public  administration.”  | 

Richard  Thomas,  city  editor  I  newspaper  lin 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News — 
the  George  E.  McWilliams  )) 

Award  ($100,  and  a  plaque)  ul  ADVE 

from  the  Denver  Newspaper  w  ^  new  york  (io)  3 
Guild  for  his  report  of  the  air-  ///  Memphis,  T«nn.  . 

plane  crash  in  which  the  Wich-  (( 
ita  State  football  team  died.  \ 
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on  juvenile  court  problems.  North  Shore  Weeklies. 


SCAN  MAGAZINE  has  been  published  by  ACB 
since  1954.  It  is  the  “Reader’s  Digest”  of  adver¬ 
tising  &  marketing.  Reports  creative  selling 
ideas.  Read  by  newspaper  publishers,  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers,  stores.  Sent  free  monthly  to 
executives  of  papers  using  ACB  Checking 
Proof  Service.  It  builds  national  and  local 
newspaper  linage. 

We  read  every  daily  newspaper  advertisement 

ADVERTISIN6  CHECKIN6  BUREAU,  inc. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avenue.  South  •  CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Webaeh  Avenue 
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Newspaperboy 
salutes  varied 
in  11th  contest 

Plaque  winners  in  the  International 
Newspaperboy  Day  contest  sponsored  by 
Hickey-Mitchell  Company  were  announced 
this  week  in  St.  Louis.  They  are: 

10,000  and  under  circulation — Glasgmv 
(Ky.)  Daily  Times,  Clyde  T.  Hardow,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

10,001  to  20,000 — Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vi- 
dette-Messengcr,  Donald  Ragsdale,  CM. 

20,001  to  50,000 — Elyria  (0.)  Chroni¬ 
cle-Telegram,  Richard  A.  Camp,  CM. 

50,001  to  100,000 — Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  William  E.  Miller,  CM, 
and  Jack  Koehler,  circulation  promotion 
manager. 

Over  10,000 — Halifax  (N.S.)  Chroni¬ 
cle-Herald  and  Mail-Star,  F.  I.  Huelin, 
CM. 

Best  use  of  color — Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times,  Joseph  Boessenecker,  CM. 

“Exceptional  at  large’’  category — Rome 
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(N.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  Howard  F. 
Peglow,  CM. 

This  was  the  11th  year  of  the  contest 
and  the  theme  was  “Salute  to  a  Young 
Achiever.”  Judges  were  James  Cherry, 
advertising  director,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Pam  Price,  art  director.  Brown 
Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis,  and  Fred  Nor¬ 
ton,  circulation  manager,  Alton  (Ill.) 
Evening  Telegraph. 

The  Glasgow  entry  included  a  32-page 
section  with  a  full-color  cover  featuring 
carrierboy  of  the  year,  Alan  Alexander, 
and  Kentucky  Governor  Louis  B.  Nunn, 
and  with  pictures  of  all  Daily  Times 
newspaperboys. 

The  Vidette-Messenger  saluted  nine  of  its 
carrierboys  in  an  advei-tisment  which  pic- 
tuied  them  holding  trophies  and  a  Page 
One  story  with  photograph  featifted  the 
newspaper’s  two  I'epresentatives  to  the 
state  Outstanding  Newspaperboy  Award 
program. 

The  enti-y  from  the  Elyria  Chronicle- 
Telegram  published  the  theme  advertise¬ 
ment  in  full-color  and  supported  it  with  a 
series  of  1000-line  advertisements  through 
the  week,  each  showing  a  boy  with  a 
community  leader. 

The  Riverside  Pi-ess-Enterprise  pub¬ 
lished  the  “Young  Achiever”  advertise¬ 
ment  with  a  duotone  picture  of  Jesse  My¬ 
ers,  a  newspaperboy,  and  joined  with 
Hunt-Wesson  Foods  to  buy  and  plant  926 
new  trees  in  the  San  Bernardino  Moun¬ 
tains,  each  representing  a  Press- 
Enterprise  newspaperboy. 

The  Halifax  newspapers  used  small  ad 
featuring  a  newspaperboys  receiving  a 
“Certificate  of  Merit”  from  a  civic  group 
representative,  and  a  two-age  advertise¬ 
ment  showed  three  “Young  Achievei-s”  re¬ 
ceiving  engraved  gold  watches  as  well  as 
pictures  of  fonner  carrierboy  winners 
with  their  present  occupations. 

To  win  the  “best  color”  plaque  the  San¬ 
ta  Maria  Times  published  six  pages  on 
consecutive  days  with  the  “Salute  to  a 
Young  Achiever”  theme  and  featured  a 
color  pictui-e  of  a  Times  carrierboy. 

The  Rome  paper  published  the  “Salute 
to  a  Young  Achiever”  advertisement  with 
names  of  22  Sentinel  carrierboys  and  an¬ 
other  page  featuring  three  boys  on  their 
routes.  The  newspaper  and  the  city  of 
Rome  hosted  400  newspaperboys. 

• 

Publisher’s  estate 

W.  Raymond  Flicker,  w’ho  was  pres¬ 
ident,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram 
when  he  died  in  January,  left  an  estate 
totaling  $1,876,926,  accoi’ding  to  a  Probate 
Court  inventory.  Half  of  the  estate  goes 
to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Flicker, 
and  the  other  half,  in  equal  shares,  goes 
to  his  four  daughters. 

• 

Appeal  tops  $-million 

In  its  59th  year  the  New  York  Times 
Neediest  Causes  Fund  passed  the  $1  mil¬ 
lion  mark  for  the  first  time.  The  final 
accounting  for  the  1970-71  appeal  showed 
a  total  of  $1,055,877.91  contributed  by  14,- 
988  donors.  This  was  $90,000  more  than 
the  previous  high  reached  in  1968-69. 
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Suburb  papers 

converting  to 

mail  deliverv 

•/ 

Mail  delivery  on  day  of  publication  is 
proving  successful  for  the  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  by  Detroit  Suburban  Newspapers 
Inc.,  publisher  Jack  E.  MacGriff  said  this 
week  after  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  office  declined  to  issue  a  complaint 
against  the  company  for  unfair  bargain¬ 
ing. 

“We  have  jumped  ahead  more  than 
three  yeare  in  our  plans  for  modernization 
of  our  delivery  system,”  MacGriff  stated. 
The  papei-s  still  have  independent  carriers 
who  collect  monthly  but  readers,  he  said, 
are  happy  with  the  earlier  delivery  by 
mail  Thursday  moming  in  the  prime  cir¬ 
culation  area.  The  boys  cover  their  routes 
after  school. 

The  Teamsters  Union  charged  that  the 
publisher  “locked  out”  some  of  its  mem- 
bei-s  at  the  expiration  of  a  three-year 
contract  after  negotiations  reached  an  im¬ 
passe.  The  union  was  demanding  that  the 
company  employ  the  same  number  of  driv¬ 
ers — 14.  The  regional  director  of  NLRB 
found  no  cause  for  issuing  a  complaint 
since  the  company’s  decision  to  change  the 
delivery  system  had  been  made  within  the 
context  of  the  issues  in  bargaining. 

“Had  the  employes  chosen  to  perform 
that  work  remaining,  the  employer  would 
not  have  impeded  them  in  this  regai-d,” 
the  NLRB  stated. 

• 

First  union  contract 

in  Ottawav  newsroom 

¥ 

A  two-year  contract  has  been  signed  by 
Orange  County  Publications  Inc.  and  the 
Independent  Association  of  Publishers 
Employes  Inc.  ending  10  months  of  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  agi-eement  places  all  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record  and  the  Sunday 
Record  under  the  first  union  contract  for 
any  of  the  10  Ottaway  Newspapera’  news¬ 
rooms  in  four  states. 

The  contract  extends  lAPE  representa¬ 
tion  under  contract  from  all  of  the  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  publishing  sites  nationwide 
into  the  Ottaway  group.  lAPE  represents 
almost  900  Dow  Jones  employes,  including 
those  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  National 
Observer  and  Barron’s. 

The  Middletown  contract  provides  for 
6  percent  wage  increase  per  year  for  two 
years,  with  7  percent  for  experienced  edi¬ 
torial  staffers;  increases  the  mileage  al¬ 
lowance  from  10<  to  11  and  provides 
changes  in  working  conditions  with 
grievance  procedures  and  binding  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

lAPE  had  been  certified  to  represent 
the  editorial  staff  by  a  vote  of  30-13. 

• 

Guild  accepts  pact 

Guild  members  at  the  Oshawa  (Out.) 
Times  voted  28  to  14  to  accept  a  26-month 
contract  with  newspaper  which  provides 
a  $34-a-week  raise,  retroactive  to  July  3. 
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Editors  warned 
not  to  succumb 
to  machinery 

The  personality  of  newspapers  and  the 
art  of  editing  them  are  in  danger  if  pro¬ 
duction  is  turned  over  entirely  to  new 
technologies  ...  If  newspapere  let  the 
computer  get  too  much  into  the  area  of 
the  editors’  art  there  will  be  no  way  to 
avoid  a  mess. 

These  thoughts  were  projected  by  John 
S.  Davenport,  director  of  the  research  and 
development  division  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.,  i>ublisher  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  to  the  Mid-America  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  in  St.  Louis  last  weekend. 

“Let’s  keep  the  man  in  editing  and  fur¬ 
ther  the  state  of  the  editing  art,”  Daven- 
l)oi-t  said  in  the  workshop,  the  twelfth  one 
conducted  since  the  institute’s  inception  in 
April,  1968. 

Speaking  of  the  new  technologies  in 
printing  equipment,  Davenport  said: 

“We  are  in  the  same  area  television 
was  several  years  ago.  Everyone’s  got 
their  own  model  and  is  jockeying  for  posi¬ 
tion.  We  actually  are  going  wild  in  the 
area  of  technology.” 

Davenport  said  he  was  chary  that  news¬ 
papers  will  put  too  much  hardware  into 
the  newsroom,  thus  threatening  the  art  of 
newspapering. 


If  too  many  repoiders  and  rewritemen 
are  turned  into  clerk-typists  through  ta¬ 
ping  their  stories  as  they  write  them  it 
will  be  time  to  decide  that  “you’re  mon¬ 
keying  with  the  arts  and  make  a  decision 
to  leave  them  alone,”  Davenpoil  asseiied. 

Davenport  said  editors  are  the  only  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  make  many  decisions  in  rap¬ 
id-fire  time  and  if  a  machine  is  going  to 
he  used  “let’s  shortcut  it,  because  that  is 
the  reason  for  the  machine  in  the  first 
place.” 

Mecliaiiiral  product 

Davenpoi’t  said  the  new  machinery  will 
allow  more  time  for  production  before 
deadline,  but  he  doesn’t  like  to  see  new's- 
pairemien  becoming  so  enamored  of  it  that 
the  end  product  looks  too  mechanical,  al¬ 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  readers 
would  perceive  the  difference.  It’s  not 
likely  the  readers  care  how  it’s  done  so 
long  as  the  editors  give  them  what  they 
want. 

Machines  should  be  used,  rather  than 
machines  using  the  editor*,  Davenport 
added,  in  responding  to  a  question  about 
whether  he  sees  the  eventual  replacement 
of  the  printed  new’spaper  by  some  foiTO  of 
facsimile. 

Concerning  such  technology,  Davenpoi’t 
said  there  is  a  continuing  resistance  by 
people  to  further  complicating  their  lives. 
He  felt  that  delivery  of  the  newspaper  to 
the  home  is  as  simple  as  anything  that 
could  be  designed  and  he  pointed  to  the 
possibilities  of  machines  delivering  news¬ 
papers  in  the  home  breaking  down  to  the 


point  where  “we  might  wind  up  with  more 
of  a  service  organization  than  we  have 
now.” 

Davenpoi’t,  who  said  he  works  closely 
with  32  editors,  classified  most  of  women’s 
pages  news  as  soft,  with  sports  the  same, 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
when  the  reporting  on  the  weekend  foot¬ 
ball  games  dwindles  down  to  columns  and 
stories  on  prospects  for  next  week  or  re¬ 
hashing  of  dressing  room  information. 

Davenport  said  he  has  discovered  that 
on  some  newspapers  with  a  32  percent 
news  hole,  for  example,  25  percent  of  that 
hole  is  used  for  what  is  classified  as  “all 
other”  or  “soft  news.”  He  classifies  “all 
other”  as  the  masthead,  leadei-s,  the  tele¬ 
vision  log,  etc.,  and  he  believes  that  hori¬ 
zontal  makeup  leads  to  more  use — too 
much — of  “all  other.” 

Davenport  said  he  has  always  taken  the 
position  that  the  first  computer  was  a 
newspaper  editor,  although  some  get  so 
close  to  the  job  they  don’t  see  it. 

Gerald  L.  Grotta,  associate  professor. 
Southern  Illinois  University  school  of 
journalism,  discussed  accuracy  in  the 
news  and  credibility  of  the  media.  He  said 
polls  ai-e  showing  that  less  than  one-half 
of  new'spaper  readers  don’t  trust  what 
they  read. 

Godwin  C.  Chu,  SIU  professor,  said  edi- 
toi’S  should  devise  means  of  better  commu¬ 
nication  with  minority  groups  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  research  into  how  different  minori¬ 
ty  groups  perceive  or  analyze  particular 
events. 
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White  House  bars 
Forcade,  reporter 
for  radical  press 

Tom  Forcade,  Washinprton  reporter  for 
the  Underground  Press  Syndicate,  said 
this  week  he  thinks  “something  terrible 
must  be  going  on  in  the  White  House” 
because  he  has  been  denied  an  official 
pass  allowing  him  to  cover  events  thei'C. 

The  “radical  press”  is  being  prevented 
from  firsthand  reporting  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  activities,  Forcade  declared  during 
a  press  conference  arranged  by  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Centuiy  Fund  for  the  release  of  its 
task  force  report,  “Press  Fieedom  Under 
Pressure.” 

Forcade,  one  of  the  11-member  task 
foi’ce,  api)eared  at  the  conference  in  the 
Fund’s  New  York  City  headquarters 
November  16  outfitted  in  his  usual  attii^e — 
an  off-white  suit  and  pork-pie  hat  which 
he  kept  atop  shoulder-length  tresses. 
Judge  Rohei-t  Williamson,  former  chief 
justice  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Won't  lakt'  it  lying  down 

Asked  what  he  intended  to  do  about  the 
White  House  information  office  refusal  to 
give  him  credentials  to  attend  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  jness  conferences  and  other 
events,  Forcade  replied:  “I  don’t  know 
yet,  but  I’m  not  going  to  take  it  lying 
down.” 

Forcade  claims  his  press  service  sup¬ 
plies  news  to  600  newspapers  and  100 
radio  stations  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  He  said  he  wants  to  cover  the 
White  House  himself  because  now  all  he 
can  do  is  rewrite  some  items  from  the 
.Vein  York  Times  that  may  have  been 
rewritten  several  times  already. 

His  j)redicament  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  task  force  report  because  it  was  too 
recent.  Geoige  E.  Reedy,  a  ta.«k  force 
member  who  served  as  President  John¬ 
son’s  press  secretary,  offered  no  comment. 

Ralph  de  Toledano,  another  task  force 
member  who  is  well  known  as  journalist 
and  author,  recalled  that  numerous  report¬ 
ers,  including  himself  and  Walter  Win- 
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chell,  had  been  denied  White  House  passes 
at  one  time  or  another. 

Threat  to  seeurily 

According  to  John  W.  Warner,  Secret 
Service  public  relations  director,  Forcade 
was  baiTed  from  the  White  House  offices 
for  security  reasons  but  he  did  not  elabo¬ 
rate.  Neither  would  Gerald  Warren,  the 
official  in  the  White  House  press  office 
who  handled  Forcade’s  application,  indi¬ 
cate  why  the  radical  reporter  wat  consid¬ 
ered  a  threat  to  security. 

Warner  said  “it  was  thought  best  to 
deny  him  admi.ssion  to  the  White  House. 
It  was  simply  a  case  of  what  is  best  in  the 
interest  of  our  protective  mission.” 

Forcade’s  piedilection  for  sudden  acts 
of  violence  is  well  known.  He  once  threw 
a  pie  in  the  face  of  Otto  Larsen,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornogi-aphy,  and  two 
years  ago,  during  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
convention  at  San  Diego,  he  heaved  an 
empty  water  glass  at  the  press  table,  nar- 
rowingly  missing  the  Editor  &  Pi'blishkr 
reporter. 

Jack  Sutherland,  a  reporter  for  V.S. 
Xeu's  and  World  Report  and  president  of 
the  White  House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  declined  comment  on  Foi-cade’s  exclu¬ 
sion.  He  said  he  didn’t  want  to  involve 
himself  in  the  situation. 

By  a  vote  of  3  to  2,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  journalists  who  pass  on  creden¬ 
tials  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Congressional  Press  Galleries,  admitted 
Forcade  to  membership  a  few  weeks  ago. 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Explaining  what  he  does  with  place¬ 
ment  of  ads,  he  said,  “we  bunch  our  ads. 
The  advertiseis  sit  still  for  it  so  we  do  it. 
We  also  run  ads  across  the  bottom.  Our 
advertisers  understand  that  we’re  putting 
out  something  that  isn’t  just  a  shuck,”  so 
they  go  along  with  some  things  other 
newsiiapers  might  not  get  away  with. 

When  the  Sun  puts  out  a  special  sec¬ 
tion,  and  it  doesn’t  put  them  out  to  attract 
advertising  but  rather  to  cover  a  certain 
topic,  “we  twist  the  local  merchants’  arms 
to  supiwrt  it,”  McNamai-a  explained.  And 
they  do. 

The  Sun’s  advertising  staff  consists  of 
an  ad  manager,  Roberta  Branning,  and  an 
assistant,  Barbara  Tracy. 

The  editorial  staff,  in  addition  to  McNa¬ 
mara  and  Yarish,  includes  Donald  Stan¬ 
ley,  44,  who  left  a  job  as  book  editor  at  the 
Examiner  to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Sun. 

These  are  the  “professionals,”  as 
McNamara  calls  them,  on  the  Sun  staff. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  people  listed 
as  “contributors”  on  the  masthead.  Top  on 
the  list  is  John  Hart  who  writes  about  one 
topic  of  paramount  impoi-tance  to  all  Sun 
staffers — the  environment. 

Hart  finds  his  material  in  and  out  of 
the  woods,  so-to-speak.  He  recently  at¬ 
tacked,  what  McNamara  tenned  “all  that 
crap  on  environment  the  state  text  books 
dish  out.”  He  was  referring  to  books  that 
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teach  about  nature  in  terms  of  its  parts 
“this  is  a  tree”  etc.  rather  than  as  an 
all-inclusive  system. 

Asked  if  he  felt  the  Sun  has  made  any 
major  contributions  to  the  community, 
McNamara  cited  his  paper’s  push  to  have 
Congress  appropriate  supplementary 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  wildeimess 
area.  The  Sun  got  the  peojile  stirred  up 
and  the  funds  were  allotted. 

The  Sun  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
enviionment  on  many  other  occasions 
whether  it  be  by  convincing  the  park  ser¬ 
vice  to  declare  more  lands  as  wilderness 
i-ather  than  recreation,  or  by  graphically 
reporting  on  the  ravages  of  an  oil  spill. 

Editorials  in  roluinns 

McNamara  admits  that  the  Sun’s  news 
columns  are  not  objective.  “We  only  have 
occasional  editorials,”  he  said.  “All  our 
stories  have  a  point  of  view.”  They  are 
the  Sun’s  editorials. 

Where  other  papers  normally  run  edito¬ 
rials  the  Sun  runs  letters  from  readers. 
McNamara  maintains  a  policy  of  running 
every  lettei-  in  its  entirety,  “and  we  get  a 
lot  of  them.” 

Opposite  the  letters  page  there  is  an 
op-ed  page  for  solicited  comments  on  vari¬ 
ous  topics. 

McNamara  prides  himself  on  running  a 
paper  he  feels  “jdays  it  straight  with  the 
readers.  We  never  underestimate  readere. 
We  leave  in  the  big  words.  We  don’t  re¬ 
place  three  syllable  words  with  two  sylla¬ 
ble  words.  Sometimes  we  use  four,  five 
and  six  syllable  words  and  occasionally  we 
use  a  four  letter  word”  (without  the 
dashes)  if  someone  who  is  being  quoted 
uses  such  a  word. 

Strong  youth  readership 

McNamara  said  the  Sun’s  columns  are 
directed  at  the  mature  adult,  but  despite 
this  the  paper  has  a  strong  following 
among  the  young.  And  there  is  no  teen,  or 
youth  cult  coverage  to  draw  them. 

“We  maintain  a  high  level  of  public 
discourse  in  our  columns  and  our  letters 
section,  and  we  do  not  use  those  crushing 
little  editors’  notes  at  the  end  of  letters.” 

He  painted  a  picture  of  some  reader 
struggling  to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor 
only  to  have  an  editor  tack  on  a  devasta¬ 
ting  little  note  in  rebuttle.  “That’s  a 
cheap  shot,”  he  said. 

To  convince  people  that  it’s  serious 
about  the  environment  the  Sun  has 
switched  to  use  of  recycled  newsprint 
despite  the  fact,  according  to  McNamara, 
that  it  costs  more,  has  a  tendency  to  lint 
and  does  not  involve  a  pollution-free  pro¬ 
cess  in  its  manufacture. 

• 

New  ad  sales  team 

A  new  section  within  the  local  advertis¬ 
ing  department  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  is  designed  to  bring  about  a  strong 
ger  and  more  cohesive  sales  effort  involv¬ 
ing  automotive  and  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisers.  John  Guthrie,  veteran  salesman, 
heads  a  new  team  comprised  of  former 
classified  advertising  salesmen  Chandler 
Chamberlin,  Robert  Krisch,  John  Martin, 
Gill  Pratt,  and  Sheldon  Corrow,  former 
salesman  for  the  national  advertising 
staff. 
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. . .  now  on  your  desk 

(Designed  by  pros  —  for  clarity;  easy  to  read,  easy  to  use) 


Keep  it  there  —  next  to  your  current  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data.  As  you  well  know, 
the  two  work  hand-in-hand: 

Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  provides  you  —  monthly  —  with  all  the  information  you  need  to  plan  and  buy 
newspaper  space  intelligently. 

Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  (NCA)  is  an  annual  which  provides  you  with  all  the  information  you  need 
to  plan,  compare  and  rank  newspaper  markets  and  newspapers  through  five  sections  which  provide: 

•  Geographic  Circulation  Analysis  —  with  degree  of  penetration  by  County,  Metro  and  TV  areas 
(ARB,  ADI  and  Nielsen's  DMA) 

•  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  —  by  individual  newspaper  and  newspaper  groups 

•  SRDS  Consumer  Market  Data  for  households,  consumer  spendable  income  and  total  retail  sales 
for  all  SMSA's  based  on  the  latest  government  census  .  .  .  and  the  only  published  annual  to  give 
you  the  latest  ABC  audits. 

NCA  —  the  14th  ANNUAL  EDITION  —  for  1971-'72  is  designed  for  you,  by  you.  Each  new  edition  is  completely  re-vomped  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  from  the  world's  largest  newspaper  billing  agencies  and  many  others  —  including  planners  and 
buyers  within  many  heavy-lineage-user  advertiser  companies.  This  is  why  NCA  is  the  easiest  to  read,  easiest  to  use,  most  com¬ 
prehensive  annual  in  the  field.  It  was  designed  that  way  —  by  you. 


Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc. 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


FTC  official: 
dual  ad  rates 
break  the  law 

Krnost  RartiPS.  dirertor  of  Piireau  of 
("ooipotition,  Kodoral  Trade  (Commission, 
said  ne\vs])apers  which  make  a  mamifac- 
tiirer  pay  higher  advertising  rates  than 
the  retailer  are  breaking  the  law. 

Rarnes  expressed  this  view  this  week 
in  a  talk  that  he  pave  to  a  mixed  pnnip  of 
national,  retail  and  media  advertisinp  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  were  attemlinp  a  workshop 
on  co-operative  advertising  sponsored  by 
the  .A.ssociation  of  National  .Advert i.sers 
in  N’ew  York. 

.Asked  if  he  thonpht  national-local  rate 
policies  in  force  at  many  newspapers  were 
in  violation  of  the  Robinson  Patman  .Act, 
Rarnes  replied  that  he  feels  that  this  kinil 
of  rate  stincture  is  “discriminatory". 

l  ater  he  told  Editor  <fe  Publisher  that 
the  FTP  was  planninp  to  hold  public  hear- 
inps  on  advertisinp  rates.  He  said  the 
hearinps  would  convene  “very  shortly”. 

Tn  his  prepared  remarks,  Rarnes  ex- 
])laineil  the  lepal  aspects  of  co-oii  adver- 
tisinp.  and  the  new  puidelines  which  were 
recently  proposer!  by  the  FTC.  The 
amended  rules  are  still  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

Rarnes  said  the  FTC  staff  has  not 
chanped  its  position  repardinp  the  pro- 
pfised  p\iide  which  would  reipiire  news- 
])apers  and  other  media  to  state  on  in¬ 
voices  sent  to  retailers  the  actual  or  ap¬ 
proximate  amount  of  rebate  earned  by 
the  retailer  under  his  existinp  contract. 
Without  this  statement,  Rarnes  said  manu¬ 
facturer's  are  neinp  “double  billed"  be¬ 
cause  penerally  the  retailer  has  earned  a 
substantially  lower  rate  than  the  one  ap- 
pearinp  on  the  invoice  which  is  sent  to  the 
manufacturer  for  reimbursement  under 
the  co-op  apreement. 

The  newspaper  industry,  rejiresented  by 
a  proTip  formed  by  the  .American  News- 
))ai)er  Publishers  Association,  has  objected 
to  this  puiderule.  At  the  present  time, 
most  newspapers  merely  stamp  an  in¬ 
voice  with  a  statement  that  says  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  entitled  to  a  rebate,  which  the 
ANP.A  feels  is  adequate. 

Raines  in  reply  to  a  cpiestion  said  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer  to 
check  back  with  a  retailer  at  the  end  of 
his  contract  period  to  find  out  what  his 
“actual  earned  rate”  was  coubl  lie  un¬ 
lawful  since  the  manufacturer  may  have 
overpaid  the  retailer  which  would  be  dis- 
criminatinp  apainst  a  competinp  retailer. 
• 

Sun  Chemical  buys 
Sta-Hi  Corporation 

.Sun  Chemical  Corporation  has  acquired 
the  assets  and  assumed  specific  liabilities 
of  Sta-Hi  Corporation,  manufacturer  of 
automated  newspaper  handlinp  equipment 
and  systems,  in  a  cash  transaction,  Nor¬ 
man  E.  .Alexander,  president  of  Sun 
Chemical,  announced. 

Sta-Hi,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Republic  Corporation,  has  annual  sales  of 
million. 


Advertisers  get  pointers 
about  co-op  sales  power 


Establishinp  a  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  newspapers  was  suggested  to 
manufacturers  as  one  of  the  surest  ways 
of  petting  cooperative  advertising  funds 
used  by  retail  outlets. 

This  arlvice  was  given  at  a  workshop  on 
cooperative  advertising  sponsored  by  the 
AssiHMation  of  National  .Advertisers  in 
New  York  this  week. 

Richard  1,.  Simjison,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  Wolverine 
World  Wide,  praised  the  Newspaper  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Coo])erative  Network  (N.A- 
CON),  comprised  of  7.3  newspapt'rs  that 
have  appointed  co-op  coordinators,  as 
having  “done  more,  directly  and  indirect¬ 
ly,  to  make  newspapei  s  moi’e  conscious  of 
the  power  of  co-op  than  any  group  I’ve 
seen.” 

For  the  best  results,  Simpson  recom- 
mend(‘d  to  the  other  national  advertisers 
at  the  meeting  that  they  keep  newsi)aper 
ad  managers  as  well  as  retailers  fully 
infonued  about  their  co-oji  j)rograms. 
“Whatever  you  do,  sell  both  sides  of  the 
.street.” 

Chuck  Rresnehen,  N.ACON  president, 
said  the  newspapei’,  co-op  coordinators 
are  there  to  work  with  the  manufactur- 
ei''s  local  sales  representative. 

“I'nder  the  direction  of  the  sales  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  co-op  coordinator  can  ac- 
com]mny  the  sales  rep  in  contacting  the 
letailers  or  he  can  return  layouts  to  the 
sales  representatives  for  his  presenta¬ 
tion,”  Rresnehen  explained. 

Many'  times  the  co-op  cooidinator  can 
call  on  the  retailer  on  behalf  of  the  local 
sales  lepresentative  in  soliciting  his  par¬ 
ticipation  and  follow-through  on  the  man- 
ufactuiei’s  program,  he  said. 

“The  newspaper  co-op  coordinators  are 
most  happy  to  follow  through  on  many  of 
the  advertising  details,  thus  saving  the 
local  sales  representative’s  time  for  sel¬ 
ling  and  sei-vicing  his  customei's,”  he 
pointed  out. 

Rresnehen  gave  this  example  of  news¬ 
papers  helping  the  manufacturer; 

“.A  page  ad  was  run  for  one  manufac¬ 
turer  featunng  four  items.  The  newspa¬ 
pei-  prepared  layouts  which  were  copied 
and  distiihuted  with  the  letter  from  the 
distributor  to  each  of  the  retail  custom¬ 
ers. 

“They  were  informed  that  if  they  or¬ 
dered  four  of  each  of  the  items  they 
would  be  listed  in  the  ad  which  was  to 
run  on  such  and  such  a  date.” 

•As  manufacturers  become  aware  of  the 
increased  services  of  many  co-op  coordi¬ 
nators,  Rresnehen  predicted  the  day 
would  come  when  manufacturers  will 
“ship  instructions  to  their  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  and  newspaper  co-op  coordinators, 
along  with  basic  production  elements,  or 
formats,  and  en  joy  the  jirofessional  assis¬ 
tance  of  advertising  specialist  as  directed 
by  tbeir  local  sales  representatives  and 
his  merchandising  know-how.” 

Unused  cooperative  advertising  money 
represents  lost  sales,  according  to  Jerome 


S.  Tilis,  director  of  retailer  vendor  rela¬ 
tions,  Rureau  of  Advertising,  who  also 
spoke  in  the  workshop. 

.Manufacturers  apfuopriated  about 
$3. 2-billion  for  co-op  la.st  year,  Tilis  said. 
“News])apers  accounted  for  $1.7  billion  of 
that  money,  half  a  billion  went  into  other 
media,  and  -I  think  this  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant  to  all  of  us  here  today — one  billion 
dollars  was  not  used,”  he  said. 

“You’re  losing  sales  because  you’re  not 
getting  what  you  can  get  when  your  co-op 
is  used,”  Tilis  said.  “For  one  thing,  co-op 
can  help  your  salesmen  get  a  bigger  piece 
of  the  retailer’s  open-to-buy.  Se«-ondly,  co- 
o])  can  help  your  jnoduct  get  more  shelf 
and  display  space  in  dealers’  stores.  -And 
finally,  and  most  importantly,  co-op  can 
help  you  get  a  bigger  share  of  those  very 
hard-to-get  retailer  promotion  dollars. 
This  all  adds  up  to  more  sales.” 

Tilis  cited  thiee  reasons  for  newspa¬ 
pers’  strength  in  co-op  advertising: 

—  7.'i'7'  of  all  retail  advertising  is  done 
in  newspapers.  Dealers  are  familiar  with 
newspaper  advertising,  making  it  easier 
for  manufactuiers  to  sell  them  newspaper 
co-op  than  any  other  kind. 

— Newspapers  are  oriented  toward  co¬ 
op.  They  have  hundreds  of  experienced 
co-op  managers  and  co-ordinators,  and  the 
Rureau  of  Advertising  is  one  of  them. 

— There  are  thousands  of  local  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  salesmen  who  can  be  tied 
into  promoting  co-op  programs. 

• 

Pat  Grant  retiring 
from  Phila.  Bulletin 

Robert  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Phil- 
mUlphia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin, 
has  announced  the  retirement  of  James 
P.  (Pat)  Grant  as  production  manager, 
effective  Januai-y  1. 

Taylor  also  announced  these  appoint¬ 
ments:  Richard  Powers,  production  man¬ 
ager;  Francis  Dempsey  and  Raymond 
Pilewski,  assistant  production  managers; 
John  J.  McConnell,  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent. 

Grant  began  his  career  with  the  Spruce 
Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company.  He 
joined  the  New  York  Times  as  a  trou¬ 
bleshooter  in  newspaper  production  and 
paper  testing  and  became  assistant  night 
mechanical  superintendent.  He  moved  to 
the  Rulletin  in  1939  as  assistant  to  the 
mechanical  superintendent.  In  1940,  he 
was  named  mechanical  superintendent, 
and  then  production  manager. 

Andrew  C.  Harteveld  has  been  named 
night  assistant  production  manager  of  the 
Rulletin.  For  many  years  he  worked  for 
R.  Hoe  and  Co.,  and  more  recently  has 
been  associated  with  the  AVestchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  and  the  Newark  Evening 
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Every  newspaper  you  see  here, 
plus  a  couple  of  hundred  we  didn't 
have  room  for,  all  use  Typeset-8 
Computer  Systems.  Why?  Because 
it  automatically  hyphenates  and 
justifies  copy.  Because  it  can 


work  on  both  hot-metal  and  photo¬ 
composition  machines.  Because  it's 
fast.  Because  it's  reliable.  Because  it 
has  a  Business  Systems  Software 
Package  that’ll  do  all  the  accounting. 
Because  it's  reasonably  priced.  And, 
frankly,  because  it  makes  the  news¬ 
papers  look  better. 


If  you're  not  using  a  Typeset-8 
system,  maybe  you  ought  to  talk 
with  us.  Graphic  Arts  Group, 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
146  Main  Street,  Maynard,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  01754.  (617)  897-5111. 


ran  as  an  independent  against  state  Dem- 
ociatic  candidate  Bill  Waller.  Most  ex- 
[)eits  conceded  the  election  to  Waller,  but 
Berry  was  not  so  sure  until  the  votes 
were  counted.  Evers  received  about  150,- 
(>00.  Wallei’  got  twice  as  many. 

There  were  problems  during  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Berry  estimates  that  60  percent  of 
the  press  releases  he  wrote  were  “edited 
to  the  bone  so  that  they  said  nothing  and 
they  were  buried  somewhere  in  the  comic 
pages  or  ignored  completely.” 

Bei  ry  kept  an  extensive  journal  and 
tapes  of  Evers’  speeches.  He  hopes  to  hole 
up  on  his  family’s  Mississippi  fann  and 
wrote  a  book  on  the  campaign.  After  that 
he’s  not  sure  where  he’s  headed,  although 
he  wants  to  go  to  Europe  and  plans  to 
become  a  writer. 

One  result  of  his  work  on  the  Evers 
campaign  has  been  self-disenchantment 
with  involv'ement  in  politics.  “The  whole 
refinement  of  politics  is  going  down  the 
diain,”  he  said.  “It’s  become  too  systema¬ 
tized.  In  addition.  I’m  too  candid  and 
quick  to  react.  Tbe  .sophistications  needed 
to  politically  w'oo  people  irritate  me.” 

But  Berry  is  veiy  hopeful  about  the 
South’s  future.  “This  campaign”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “has  given  me  a  different  attitude 
about  what  the  South  can  be.  In  30  years 
Mississippi  could  be  a  model  for  racial 
harmony  throughout  the  United  States.” 


Evers’  press  aide 
hopeful  in  defeat 


By  Mike  Winship 

The  campaign  of  Charles  Eveis,  the 
first  black  man  to  run  for  Covernor  of 
Mississippi,  is  a  landmark  in  American 
political  history. 

There’s  another  landmark,  too.  His 
press  secretary,  22-yeai-old  Jason  Beiiy, 
is  perhaps  the  youngest  person  to  hold 
such  a  position  of  responsibility  on  a  ma¬ 
jor  campaign. 


SAY  CHEESE — Cleveland  Press  photographer  Bill 
Nehei  demonstrates  how  to  operate  the  Press 
Shutterbug,  the  idea  of  Ken  Solt,  Cleveland  Press 
picture  editor.  The  Shutterbug  consists  of  a  Nikon 
sequence  camera  and  a  flash  gun  built  into  a 
stand.  They  are  connected  by  a  long  cord.  People 
take  their  picture  simply  by  pushing  a  button  at 
the  end  of  the  cord,  thus  tripping  the  shutter. 
The  mobile  Shutterbug  is  taken  to  various  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  shopping  centers  and  the  people 
then  take  over.  The  best  of  the  pictures  are 
published  at  intervals  in  the  Press. 


World  Press  Photo 
awards  renewed 

World  Press  Photo  Holland,  the  world’s 
biggest  show  of  press  photography,  has 
made  a  new'  start  after  a  recess  of  two 
years. 

The  foundation’s  15th  international  con¬ 
test  and  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
sfiring  of  1972  in  The  Netherlands.  They 
will  cover  black-and-white  and  color  pic¬ 
tures  made  in  1971,  to  be  entered  in  five 
classes  but  all  competing  for  the  premier 
award  and  a  money  piize  of  5,000  Dutch 
guilders  ($1500)  for  the  world’s  best 
piess  photo.  Another  jnemier  award  and 
5,000  guilders  will  go  to  the  photographer 
who  entered  the  best  poi  tfolio. 

The  five  classes  are:  1.  news  2.  featui-es 
3.  sports  4.  picture  stories  and  photo  se¬ 
quences  5.  portiait  and  personality.  The 
winning  pictures  and  the  numbers  two 
and  three  w'ill  be  honored  with  a  diploma 
and  a  medal  or  trophy  and  prominent 
display  at  the  exhibition  and  in  the  World 
Press  Photo  book.  Non-winning  photogra¬ 
phers  w'hose  products  have  been  selected 
for  tbe  representative  exhibition  receive  a 
certificate. 

January  31,  1972,  is  the  closing  date  of 
entering.  Judging  by  an  international  jury 
of  seven  and  announcement  of  the  awards 
will  take  place  two  weeks  later  to  be 
followed  witbin  six  weeks  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  the  book. 

The  foundation’s  headquarters  has 
been  moved  from  The  Hague  to  Amster¬ 
dam  (P.  O.  Box  5084).  Entry  forms  with 
full  details  of  the  terms  will  be  available 
at  the  bureau. 

With  the  reoiganization,  H.  G.  Ker- 
sting,  retired  chief  of  bureau  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  The  Netherlands,  has 
become  executive  director.  Heijden,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dutch  photo  agency  ANP,  is 
president  of  World  Press  Photo  Holland. 
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Byerly  and  associates 
buy  paper  in  Montana 

Ken  Byerly  and  Associates  have  bought 
the  Cut  Bank  (Mont.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
the  job  printing  department.  The  office 
supply  business  is  not  involved  in  the 
transaction,  according  to  Byerly,  owner  of 
the  I^eivistoivn  Daily  News. 

Byerly  declined  to  state  the  price. 

The  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press  was 
founded  in  1909  by  Dan  Whetstone,  and 
was  sold  by  his  son,  Frank,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Montana 
Corp. 

Associated  in  the  new  business  venture 
will  be  Ken  Alexander,  37,  and  Byerly’s 
son,  Hanes. 

Alexander  began  in  the  news  business 
as  a  printer’s  devil  in  high  school.  A 
native  of  Glasgow,  he  is  now  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News  at  Lewistown. 

Hanes  Byerly  has  a  semi-weekly  and 
five  other  weekly  newspapers,  three  of 
w'hich  are  in  the  Norfolk,  Virginia,  area. 


Jason  Berry 

He  handled  press  statements  and  ap- 
j)ointments  for  the  nationally  known  may¬ 
or  of  Fayette,  Miss. 

Berry,  who  majored  in  English  at 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C., 
doesn't  think  his  youth  created  any  prob¬ 
lems.  “No  one  seems  to  care  as  long  as 
you  get  the  job  done,”  he  remarked  during 
the  campaign. 

Berry,  a  white  Louisianan,  became  in¬ 
volved  in  Evers’  gubernatorial  race  last 
summer,  shortly  after  his  graduation  from 
Georgetown  in  May.  He  wrote  to  a  family 
fiiend  who  knows  Charles  Evers’  secre¬ 
tary  in  Fayette.  As  a  result.  Berry  was 
invited  to  do  volunteer  work  and  wrote 
some  press  releases.  They  received  good 
play  in  the  media  and  Evers  offered  hir.i  a 
job  as  his  press  secretary. 

The  young  New  Orleans  native  says  he 
found  working  for  Evers  “an  adventure 
.  .  .  He’s  very  overt  with  his  emotions, 
spontaneous  and  warm.  It’s  incredible  to 
go  into  black  churches  with  him  and  see 
people’s  eyes  and  hearts  lifted.” 

Berry  is  one  of  five  whites  (the  only 
one  from  the  Deep  South)  who  worked  on 
Evers’  paid  staff.  Evers  often  pointed  to 
Berry  as  an  example  of  w'hite  Southern¬ 
ers  supporting  his  election.  “The  Mayor 
sees  a  great  deal  of  hope  in  white  South¬ 
ern  young  people,  as  I  do,”  Berry  said. 
“The  hate-mongeiing  image  is  chang¬ 
ing.” 

Eveis,  Mississippi’s  Democratic  Nation¬ 
al  Committeeman  and  brother  of  Medgar 
Evers,  the  murdered  civil  rights  leader. 


Montana  journalism 
articles  compiled 


Two  University  of  Montana  journalism 
professors  are  the  editors  of  a  352-page 
anthology  of  articles  from  the  Montana 
Joiinmluim  Review  that  has  ju.st  been 
published  by  Mountain  Press  of  Missoula. 
Entitled  “A  Century  of  Montana  Journal¬ 
ism”  the  hard-back  book  is  priced  at 
$7.50. 

Warren  J.  Brier,  dean  of  the  journalism 
school,  and  Nathan  B.  Blumberg,  joui'nal- 
ism  professor,  are  editors  of  the  antholo¬ 
gy,  which  comprises  35  articles  about  the 
Montana  press  from  the  first  newspaper 
in  1864  to  the  present. 


Chinese  at  UN 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


tion,  repoil  pleasant  conversation  but  no 
intei'view  on  film. 

Back  at  the  hotel  newsmen  discover 
three  Chinese  security  men  had  flown 
from  Ottawa  Wednesday  night,  unnoticed 
because  they  wore  Western  business  suits 
and  the  hotel  is  full  of  Japanese  and 
Korean  businessmen  in  Western  attire. 

At  least  200  newsmen  wait  in  bitter 
cold  at  the  airport  while  75  or  more  wait 
at  the  hotel. 

First  off  the  plane  is  a  photographer 
from  Hsinhua  who  speaks  briefly  but  no 
one  can  hear  him  or  his  translator.  Repor¬ 
ters  fight  for  a  copy  of  his  remarks  which 
turns  out  to  be  in  Chinese.  English  and 
French  translations  ai‘e  handed  out 
later. 

As  the  diminished  crowd  of  newsmen 


wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  party  at 
the  front  of  the  hotel,  Chiao,  Huang  and 
five  others  slip  out  the  back  way  and  into 
two  limousines.  Polk  follows  them  in  a 
taxi.  The  Chinese  spend  two  hours  at  the 
Albanian  Mission  while  Polk  and  a  CBS 
crew  stand  outside  in  the  cold.  Polk  re¬ 
turns  after  them  to  the  hotel  where  all 
the  other  newsmen  have  been  briefed  by 
Kao  on  where  the  Chinese  were. 

The  New  York  Times  and  Time  maga¬ 
zine  now  have  rooms  at  the  hotel. 

* 

FRIDAY — Chiao,  Huang  and  four  oth¬ 
ers  pay  courte.^y  calls  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  where  about  50  photographers  wait 
outside  and  100  newsmen  and  secretariat 
emi)loyes  wait  inside.  There  is  clapping 
and  the  Chinese  disappear  into  an  eleva¬ 
tor,  {)hotograi)hed  by  the  Hsinhua  man. 

Chairman  Chiao  and  his  female  trans¬ 
lator,  Tang  Wen-Sheng  leave  first,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Aikman  and  Abramson  in  one 
cab,  Polk  in  another.  Tang  waves  from 
the  back  seat.  Everyone  arrives  back  at 


the  Roosevelt.  Aikman  bolts  into  the  ele¬ 
vator  with  Chiao,  Tang  and  a  plainclothes 
policeman.  Chiao  tells  him  “we  haven’t 
decided  yet”  when  to  hold  a  news  confer¬ 
ence.  Aikman  finds  a  Chinese-speaking 
American  real  estate  man  talking  to  the 
Chinese.  Several  Chinese  return  from  a 
shopping  trip  with  three  cartons  of  office 
supplies. 

Rei)orters  begin  apologizing  to  the 
Chinese  for  dogging  their  footsteps. 

U.S.-Japan  exchange 
fellowships  urged 

-American  and  Japanese  news  executives 
at  a  meeting  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  recently 
recommended  that  the  International  Press 
Institute  si)onsor  a  pilot  progi  am  of  up  to 
12  internships  for  newspaper  and  televi¬ 
sion  editors. 

The  11-man  U.S.  panel  was  headed  by 
William  Block,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

11/10  11/17 

Addressograph  Multigraph  32'/2  2?Vg 

Berkey  Photo  .  12%  I2i/j 

Boise  Cascade  .  IS'/}  ISVs 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg  .  43  42 

Cowles  Communications  .  lOVg  lO'/g 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  29%  29'/* 

Cutler  Hammer  .  35%  33 

Dayco  Corp .  17%  17% 

Digital  Equipment  .  iBVg 

Eastman  Kodak  .  Bi'A  8S'/g 

Eltra  Corp .  24%  24yg 

Fairchild  Camera  .  23%  22 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  9'/g  8% 

Gannett  Co .  57%  54 

Georgia  Pacific  .  44'/g  431/4 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  391/4  39 

Harris  Intertype  .  51  48'/4 

Inmont  .  I2yg  l|5/g 

International  Paper  .  31%  29 

Interpublic  Group  .  —  18% 

Kimberly  Clark  .  24%  25'/} 

Knight  Newspapers  .  70'%  49% 

North  American  Rockwell  ....  24'/g  25yg 

Republic  Corp .  41/2  41/4 

Richardson  Co .  I31/4  l2'/g 

Ridder  Publications  .  24%  23'/g 

Singer  .  48%  44% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  34'%  37'A 

Time  Inc .  55'/}  55% 

Times  Mirror  .  441/1  44'/} 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  18%  17% 

White  Consolidated  .  20%  19'% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Domtar  .  9%  93% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  14%  14% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  17  14% 

Media  General  .  34'/g  34'% 

Milgo  Electronics  .  12'%  11% 

Millmaster  Onyx  .  12'%  12'% 

New  York  Times  .  19'%  17'% 

PKL  Co .  8%  7% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind .  153%  15% 

Washington  Post  .  21  21 

Wood  Industries  .  143%  14% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp .  28%  27 

Booth  Necc^papers  .  243%  243% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  21  21 

Com  Corp,  .  43%  4% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  — 

Compuscan  .  4  4% 

Datascan  .  4%  43% 

Dow  Jones  .  41  4I'% 

Downe  Comm .  7  TU 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  22  21% 

Grey  Advertising  .  14  12 

Hurfeton  .  3  3 

Multimedia  Inc .  33  32% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  33  33 

Photon  .  7  4% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  14'%  17'% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

AbitIbi  .  53%  53% 

8.  C.  Forest  .  17  17 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  I4'%  141/2 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  22'%  22 

Southam  Press  .  48'%  48'% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  24  25% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  33'%  35 


Warren^  great  new 
1826  Electrostatic 
Prooflng  System  makes 
newspaper  headlines... 


• .  .maybe  your  newspaper's.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  uses  its  Warren  1826  Proof¬ 
ing  System  mostly  to  expedite  proof  reading  and  multiple  approvals  without  disturbing, 
the  mechanicals.  Instead  of  cold  type  mechanicals,  1 826  proofs  arecirculated  for  proof 
reading  and  approval.  And  everyone  atthe  Monitor  approves. 

For  a  first-hand  look  at  the  way  it's  done,  and  to  save  a  bundle  for  your  paper  in  the 
process— drop  a  line  on  your  letterhead  to:  Gerald  B.  Anderson— Sales  Manager, 

S.D.  Warren  Company,  1 8  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  _ _ I 

Massachusetts  02110.  _ — '  ! 
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ONE  WAY  OR'NUTHER. 
WE'LL  OET  THERE/ 


on-line 


Hy  (Irui^  Toiiikiii!«on 


IT  WAS  A  PR  MAN’S  NIGHTMARE.  Varityper  labt  month 
installed  the  first  model  of  its  744  typesetter  (it’s  the  same 
as  the  707  except  it  has  4k  memoiy)  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  Orleans.  So  it  was  with  much  pride  that  Vari¬ 
typer  organized  on  the  spot  inspections  of  the  new  unit  by 
people  attending'  the  National  New'spaper  Association’s  fall 
meeting  and  trade  show  in  New  Orleans  last  week.  But  com¬ 
munications  broke  down  and  the  tour  organizers  weren’t 
told  that  the  machine  was  having  one  of  its  down  times,  so 
when  the  first  tour  arrived  there  were  red  faces.  Things  got 
even  more  embarrassing  when  the  director  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  printing  senices,  Mrs.  Pat  Womack,  said  such  en¬ 
couraging  things  as  “I  think  I  have  a  lemon,”  and  “It’s  been 
one  problem  aher  another  for  a  month.”  But  before  sales¬ 
men  for  the  comjietition  start  taking  off  for  New  Orleans 
it  might  be  added  that  Mrs.  Womack  knows  typesetters  and 
still  likes  V’arityper.  She  had  good  words  for  Varityper’s 
seiwice  department  (“They’re  always  there”  she  said).  Her 
department  had  a  707  with  2k  memoi’y  but  more  capacity 
was  needed,  hence  the  4k  memory.  She  allowed  as  how  the 
707  ran  very  well  until  the  744  was  placed  next  to  it — then 
they  both  began  coughing.  Such  are  the  bugs  of  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  on  its  first  installation. 

^ 

THE  .'iSth.  PACESETTER,  serial  #727-0058,  is  the  latest 
in  Photon’s  new  line  to  get  delivered.  It  went  to  the  Jamen- 
town  (N.Y.)  Post  Journnl,  which  has  two  more  on  order, 
(kin’t  rei)ort  on  how  the  machine  is  doing  because  it’s  idle, 
waiting  for  program  tapes  being  prepared  by  Photon. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

IN  THE  MEANWHILE,  BACK  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  Photon 
was  having  its  own  down  problems  with  a  pe.sky  model  81fi 
Pacesetter  which  was  more  up  than  down.  Maybe  the  unit, 
with  speed  and  pricetag  ($22,500)  for  liigger  i)apers,  felt 
out  of  place  at  a  show  geared  to  weeklies  and  small  dailies. 
Anyway,  Photon  people  blamed  the  down  time  on  the  Jung 
Hotel’s  low  voltage,  a  highly  plausible  reason  considering 
more  than  one  non-Photon  person  called  the  wiring  in  the 
hotel’s  exhibit  area  “an  electrical  nightmare.” 

%  *  * 

AT&T  WAS  ON  HAND  AT  THE  NNA  SHOW  with  the. 
same  impressive  sound,  film,  picture  phone,  and  facsimile 
display  it  had  at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  last  June.  It  added  to  the  class  of  the  show  but  one 
AT&Ter  (who  had  never  been  to  the  NNA  show  before) 
privately  admitted  to  on-line  that  in  the  future  .\T&T  will 
probably  use  a  scaled  down  display  for  the  NN.4  .show. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ANOTHER  NEWCOMER  TO  THE  NNA  EXHIBIT  AREA 
was  Harris-Intertype  but  there  were  no  regrets  in  its  booth. 
H-I  showed  its  Hari'is  1100  video  display  terminal,  one  of 
only  two  VDT’s  on  the  floor  (Mergenthaler’s  CorRecTerm 


was  the  other — Hendrix  stayed  out  because  it  felt  its  equip¬ 
ment  is  too  sophisticated  for  the  show).  Harris  had  some¬ 
thing  new.  .\  phototypesetting  system  incoii)orating  the  Fo- 
totronic  fiOO  (which  never  seems  to  he  running  at  shows) 
taking  paper  tape  input  from  one  of  those  sleek  Automix 
keyboards  (but  carrying  the  Harris  name  through  an  OEM 
agreement)  either  with  the  terminal  or  without.  The  per¬ 
forator  sells  for  $8,650;  the  600  for  $11,500;  and  the  op¬ 
tional  terminal  for  $16,500. 

if  *  it 

“DON’T  BRING  ANY  OF  IT  BACK”  is  the  order  under 
which  Compugrai)hic  salesmen  feverishly  sell  the  actual 
equipment  shown  on  the  exhibit  floor.  And  none  of  it  went 
back  to  Wilmington,  Mass.,  (Comp’s  home)  from  the  NNA 
show.  Hottest  item  in  the  exhibit  area  w’as  Comp’s  new 
CompuWriter  phototypesetter.  Reportedly  ordei’s  for  16  of 
these  $6,000  units  were  taken  on  the  floor. 

Ervin  says  privilege  law 
passage  now  is  doubtful 


The  specter  of  government 
press  censorshij)  was  con¬ 
demned  by  guest  speakers  at 
sessions  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  last  week  in 
New'  Orleans. 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  Sen¬ 
ator  Sam  Ervin  Jr.  (D.-N.C.), 
w'hose  Subcommittee  on  Consti¬ 
tutional  Rights  is  holding  hear¬ 
ings,  outlined  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  news  media.  He  re¬ 
lied  on  quotations  from  histori¬ 
cal  documents. 

Questioned  after  his  formal 
talk.  Senator  Ervin  called  the 
recent  investigation  of  CBS 
correspondent  Daniel  Schorr 
by  the  FBI  “an  act  of  intimida¬ 
tion”  by  the  government. 

The  Nixon  Administration 
claimed  the  investigation  was 
necessary  because  Schorr  was 
being  considered  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  post.  Schorr  said  he  had 
never  been  approached  about 
any  government  job. 

Senator  Ervin  said  jjassage 
of  a  bill  protecting  new'smen 
from  subpoenas  is  “doubtful.” 

He  went  on  to  say  he  does 
not  understand  the  “rash”  of 
subpoenas  lieing  served  on  news¬ 
men  to  testify,  “because  few'  re- 


l)orters  have  firsthand  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  information  they 
do  have  w'ould  not  hold  up  in 
court.” 

Mentioning  briefly  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  newspapers,  Erv'in 
predicted  there  would  be  “fur¬ 
ther  efforts  to  ban  ads  other 
than  those  for  cigarettes.” 

Jack  Anderson,  author  of 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round, 
said  Vice  President  Spiro  Ag- 
new  at  first  was  not  happy  w'ith 
the  role  of  press  critic  given 
him  by  the  Adminisstration,  but 
he  came  to  enjoy  it. 

Anderson  said  that  any  pub¬ 
lisher  or  editor  serious  about 
his  job  should  be  concerned 
with  the  “secrecy”  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  maintained  that  the 
government  has  sul)stituted  the 
word  “classified”  for  censor¬ 
ship. 

Anderson  chided  Connecticut 
editors  who  did  not  run  his 
column  several  years  ago,  on 
the  dealings  of  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd.  This  remark 
brought  an  angry  rebuttal  from 
a  Connecticut  editor  W'ho  said 
there  was  no  way  at  the  time  to 
check  the  validity  of  Ander¬ 
son’s  charges. 


Can  we  VISIT  YOU?  Here  is  a  really  NEW  and  FRESH  COMIC! 


f  HEY,  DRIFT'/HOW  MANY 
CITIES  AN' TOWNS  WE 
&ONNA  VISITS  — — ^ 
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Barbara  Seaman 


Seaman  bylines 
on  psychology 
advice  column 

Rar))ara  Seaman  and  her  psy¬ 
chiatrist  husband,  Dr.  Gideon 
Seaman,  are  taking  over  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate’s  psychologi¬ 
cal  advice  column  done  in  re¬ 
cent  years  by  Dr.  .Joyce  Broth¬ 
ers. 

Mrs.  Seaman,  a  writer  for 
women’s  magazines,  is  child  care 
editor  of  Family  Circle  maga¬ 
zine,  for  which  she  also  writes 
the  column,  “Mothers  Know 
Best.’’  Her  other  regular  col¬ 
umns  have  included  “Under¬ 
standing  Your  Marriage”  for 
Brides  Magazine  and  two  col¬ 
umns,  “It’s  In  Your  Mind”  and 
“The  Newsletter  of  Marriage”, 
for  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Mrs.  Sefunan,  who  wrote  the 
Joyce  Brothers  column  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  is  author  of  “The 
Doctors’  Case  Against  the  Pill.” 

I>r.  Gideon  Seaman,  psychia¬ 
trist  and  director  of  psycho¬ 
pharmacology  at  Creedmoor 
State  Hospital,  New  York,  is 
consultant  to  the  Catholic  Guar¬ 
dian  Society. 

The  Seaman  column  will  be 
six  times  a  week.  Five  releases 
are  titled  “Your  Mind,  Your 
Heart”  and  the  weekend  release 
is  “For  the  Family.” 

• 

Newark  editor  heads 
state  association 

Harry  Anderson,  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Neivark  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  at  its  116th  annual 
convention  at  Saddle  Brook, 
New  Jersey. 

Other  officers  elected  include: 
vicepresidents,  H.  Seely  Thomas 
Jr.,  Hunterdon  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  Flemington;  and  James  J. 
Dougherty,  Trenton  Evening 
Times;  treasurer,  C.  Palmer 
Bateman  Jr.,  Somerset  Messen¬ 
ger  Gazette,  Somerville. 
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WNS  column: 
Margolius  writes 
for  consumers 

Sidney  Margolius  has  started 
a  weekly  column  for  Women’s 
News  Service  called  “For  the 
Consumer.”  The  column,  which 
will  l)e  sold  separately  where 
available,  covers  everything 
from  shopping  for  food  in  the 
sujjermarket  to  shopping  for 
money  in  the  bank. 

Margolius  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  consumer  field.  His 
1.5  books  on  consumer  economics 
and  money  manage.ment  include 
“The  Consumer’s  Guide  to  Bet¬ 
ter  Buying,”  which  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  and  paperback  editions  has 
sold  706,000  copies  and  is  a  text- 
l)ook  in  many  colleges  and  high 
schools. 

-Among  his  recent  books  are 
“Better  Homes  &  Gardens 
Money  Management  for  Your 
Family,”  “The  New  Adult 
Guide  to  Independent  l.iving,” 
and  “Your  Personal  Guide  to 
Successful  Retirement.” 

Margolius  has  been  a  meml<er 
of  the  President’s  Consumer  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  and  consultant  to 
the  President’s  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests. 

• 

Heloise  and  Sloan 
in  radio  syndication 

Beckwith  Presentations  Inc. 
has  completed  a  working  agree¬ 
ment  with  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  to  adapt  the  7iewspaper 
version  of  two  King  features — 
“Hints  From  Heloise”  and  “The 
Gossip  Column” — for  radio  pro¬ 
duction  and  syndication. 

Aaron  Beckwith,  president  of 
Beckwith  Presentations,  said 
that  audition  tapes  are  in  pro¬ 
duction.  “Our  sales  plan  calls 
for  10  one-minute  programs  per 
week,”  Beckwith  said.  “These 
will  be  produced  and  delivered 
to  subscribing  .stations  or  ad- 
veitisers.” 

“Hints  From  Heloise,”  a  col¬ 
umn  offering  suggestions  for 
home  living,  is  syndicated  to 
more  than  500  newspapers  and 
had  been  previously  aired  in  a 
five-minute  format  on  more 
than  850  radio  stations. 

“The  Gossip  Column,”  by 
Robin  Adams  Sloan,  featuring 
the  latest  news  from  the  movie, 
sports  and  political  worlds,  is 
a  new  King  feature  that  has 
reached  nationwide  newspaper 
circulation  in  a  few  months. 

Beckwith  said  research  with 
radio  stations  revealed  that  one- 
minute  programs  providing  in- 
tei-esting  infoiniation  to  the 
listener  offer  the  best  possibility 
of  quick  station  sales,  espe¬ 
cially  with  those  stations  fea¬ 
turing  contemporary  music. 
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Ann  Landers  hailed 
by  Cancer  Society 

Ann  Landers,  the  syndicated 
columnist  whose  home  newspa¬ 
per  is  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
was  awai’ded  a  special  citation 
by  the  American  Cancer  Soci¬ 
ety  at  its  annual  dinner  No¬ 
vember  5  “for  her  extraordinary 
service  in  the  fight  against  can¬ 
cer.” 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  Miss  Lan¬ 
ders’  column  ran  a  letter  about 
the  death  from  breast  cancer 
of  a  young  woman.  Later,  her 
column  carried  a  reply  from 
Dr.  W.  M.  Center  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas,  who  urged  her 
readers  to  write  to  the  Society  ' 
for  its  pamphlet  on  breast  self- 
examination.  More  than  250,000 
women  responded.  Another  col¬ 
umn  followed  and  this  time  90,- 
000  more  wrote  in. 

• 

Toronto  Sun  buys 
Tele^am  Syndicate 

The  Toronto  Sun,  Canada’s 
new  morning  tabloid,  has  of¬ 
ficially  purchased  the  'Foronto  | 
Telegram  Syndicate  and  will  be  i 
operating  it  under  the  name 
Toronto  Sun  Syndicate,  ef- 
fective  December  1. 

Toronto  Sun  Syndicate  will 
continue  to  offer  Canadian  and  ' 
U.S.  newspapers  a  wide  range  , 
of  features,  including  Bobby  : 
Orr  and  Punch  Imlach  on 
hockey  and  political  columnists 
Douglas  Fisher  and  Senator 
.John  Nichol. 

The  Sun  Syndicate  also  repre¬ 
sents  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate,  General  Features, 
Los  Angeles  Times^ — Washing¬ 
ton  Post  News  Service,  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

• 

Notebook  nostalgia 

The  Attorney  General  may 
not  be  the  only  person  inter¬ 
ested  in  reporters’  notebooks. 
The  Capitalist  Reporter,  a  new 
paper  w'hich  promises  its  read¬ 
ers  business  and  financial  news 
that  really  offers  “specific,  con¬ 
crete  ways  to  increase  your 
capital,”  says  in  its  second  is¬ 
sue  that  award-winning  jour- 
nali.sts’  notebooks  are  valuable 
collector’s  items.  “We  suggest 
you  write  a  present-day  jour¬ 
nalistic  luminary  and  ask  for 
one  of  his  old  notebooks,”  the 
paper  .said. 

\rVNNY!~ 

ISide-splitting  FILLERS 
*  less  than  7(.  Complete 
HUMOR  COLUMNS  less  than  $1.  New 
monthly  “COMEDY  FILLERS”  by  Bob 
Orben,  top  comedy  writer.  FREE 
SAMPLE!  Comedy  Center,  Inc.,  1529-E 
East  19  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230. 
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UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

World  Champion  Bridge  Team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-^/lutual  Funds 
SUSIE  MAC 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  Counseling 
STELU  WILDER 
Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  Problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


EDITORIAL  CARTOON 


RANAN  LURIE  D 


COMICS 


ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
i  FERD’NANDD/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
i  GUMMER  ST.  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
,  EMMY  LOU  D/S 
:  GINGER  D 
IFFYD 
PIXies  D 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRED  AND  OTHERS  D 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS^ 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
ZODY  D 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10017 
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Secrecy  inquiry 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


join  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
was  “a  blatant  api)eal  for  censorship  of 
the  press.” 

He  was  worried,  he  said,  by  the  failure 
of  the  Sui)renie  Couil  to  give  reliable 
standards  to  guide  the  press,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  should  newsi)ai)ers  again  i)ublish 
classified  documents  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  claimed  should  not  be  published  in 
the  interest  of  national  security. 

Then  he  assertetl  that  exi)ericnced  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  were  better  judges 
“even  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States”  of  what  information  should  be 
given  the  people  in  the  public  interest 
without  endangering  national  security. 

Press  freedom  ‘eliilled’ 

Frankel  said  that  a  serious  challenge  to 
freedom  still  faced  the  press  because  of 
“snooping”  still  going  on  by  grand  juries 
and  government  in\estigators  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  sources  through  which  the 
Pentagon  Papers  were  obtained.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  press  freedom  had  been 
“chilled”  by  the  government’s  attempts  to 
stop  publication  of  the  historic  documents. 

Although  secret,  he  said,  the  documents 
were  not  sacred. 

A  i)anel  on  covering  the  White  House 
developed  into  a  dialogue  between  report¬ 
ers  as  to  the  relative  value  of  televised 
or  non-televised  news  conferences.  If  it 
could  be  judged  as  a  debate,  television 
won. 

Particii)ants  in  the  panel,  moderated  by 
Richard  P.  Kleeman,  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
chairman  of  SDX’s  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee,  were  Ronald  Ziegler, 
presidential  press  secretary;  Dan  Rather, 
White  House  reporter  for  CBS;  Helen 
Thomas,  United  Press  International;  and 
Hugh  Sidey,  I'inie-Life. 

Dispute  with  Ziegler 

The  first  question  put  to  Ziegler  was  to 
whom  does  the  presidential  news  confer¬ 
ence  belong?  He  answered  that  it  belongs 
to  the  people  and  that  the  President  has  a 
resi)onsibility  to  communicate  with  the 
peojjle.  He  said  that  the  White  House  felt 


AUSTRALIA’S 

Expanding  Wealth  Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments  that  are 
taking  place — Increased  population,  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  successes  of 
over  1,500  U.S.  companies  that  are  op¬ 
erating  and  have  $1,000,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  marketing,  advertising, 
publishing  and  graphic  arts  in  Australia  read 

Advertising  &  Newspaper  News 

Published  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  $A  16.00.  Payments  must  be 
made  by  bankdraft  in  Australian  currency. 

Comer  Butt  &  Clisdeil  Sts.,  Surry  Hills,  Sydney,  Australia 


that  it  was  doing  an  efficient  job  of  telling 
the  people  what  the  government  was 
doing. 

M  iss  Thomas  disputed  this  and  argued 
that  the  President  himself  must  be  ac¬ 
countable  and  more  available  for  question¬ 
ing.  The  President,  not  Zieglei-,  should 
conduct  the  daily  briefings  with  the  press 
corps,  she  declared. 

Sidey  said  the  President  could  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  jieople  any  way  he  wants 
to  and  indicated  that  he  thought  the 
printed  word  might  be  the  most  effective 
and  contribute  most  to  public  understand¬ 
ing. 

Challenging  that  idea.  Rather  insisted 
that  presidential  news  conferences  should 
be  televised.  The  televised  news  confer¬ 
ence,  he  said,  tells  the  people  more  about 
the  United  States  and  its  jiolicies  and 
operations  than  any  other  medium,  and  is 
the  best  foium  to  tell  the  peojile  what 
kind  of  a  person  the  President  is  and 
what  he  is  thinking. 

Television,  Rather  said,  gives  the  press 
corps  a  chance  to  get  the  President  “on 
the  ropes”  which  the  printed  media  does 
not  afford  and,  said  Rather,  “the  press 
doesn’t  like  it.” 

When  Rather  raised  the  question  of 
whether  some  of  Vice  President  Agnew’s 
criticisms  might  be  regarded  as  a  form  of 
intimidation  and  Miss  Thomas  said  that 
Agnew’s  comments  had  been  “orchestrated 
at  the  White  House,”  and  had  been  effec¬ 
tive  in  discrediting  the  press  in  the  eyes 
of  the  iieojile,  Ziegler  said  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Vicepresident  have  resjiect  for 
the  press.  For  himself,  he  said,  he  re¬ 
spected  -4gnew  for  saying  what  he  did 
even  though  he  did  not  always  agi*ee  with 
what  he  said. 

.No  time  for  politics 

Kleeman  raised  the  point  of  Nixon’s 
refusal  to  answer  political  questions  at 
recent  news  conferences.  Ziegler  said  the 
result  would  be  to  spend  all  his  time 
answering  political  arguments  and  that 
this  was  not  the  time  for  the  Pi’esident  to 
get  involved  in  a  political  campaign. 

A  second  panel,  on  “Covering  Washing¬ 
ton,”  was  moderated  by  H.  G.  Davis,  SDX 
vicepresident  for  Campus  Chapter 
Affairs.  Participants  were  .James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  syndicated  columnist;  William 
H.  Lawrence,  ABC  News;  Peter  Lisagor, 
Chicago  Daily  S'ews;  Sally  Quinn,  IVas/i- 
I  ington  Post,  and  several  student  membei-s. 

Kilpatrick  said  the  claim  that  hostility 
to  the  press  and  intimidation  of  it 
emanated  from  the  White  House  was 
nothing  now,  but  simply  indicated  that  the 
liberal  press  did  not  like  Nixon.  “They 
want  to  be  intimidated,”  he  said,  “and  his 
advice  was  to  “knock  it  off” . 

Kilpatrick  also  said  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
was  wrong  in  pressing  for  the  enactment 
of  reporter  confidence  laws  and  immunity 
from  subpoenas  to  disclose  infonnation 
and  sources.  Such  laws,  he  said,  are 
ephemeral  and  could  always  be  repealed. 

I  Again  he  suggested  that  “Sigma  Delta 
'  Chi  should  knock  it  off.” 

Lawrence  said  the  credibility  gap  was 
not  the  creation  of  President  Johnson.  All 
he  did  was  to  enlarge  it  so  that  now  it  is 
too  big  to  be  put  in  the  LBJ  library. 
Covering  Washington,  Lawrence  said,  was 

EDITOR 


like  covering  city  hall,  and  there  was 
nothing  mysterious  about  it. 

Lisagor  declared  “there  is  less  there 
(the  White  House)  than  meets  the  eye.” 
White  House  secrecy,  he  said,  has  been 
exaggerated  but  even  so  there  was  little 
reason  for  it.  The  pi-ess,  in  Lisagor’s 
view,  has  accepted  secrecy  too  compla¬ 
cently. 


Ryan  heads  SDX 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


ma  1  )elta  Chi  in  the  most  outstanding  way 
over  a  jieriod  of  several  years. 

The  Key  was  presented  to  Arthur  by 
Robert  M.  White  II,  chairman  of  the 
awards  committee.  White  was  the  winner 
last  year. 

Elected  as  Fellows  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
were: 

Katharine  Graham,  publisher,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post; 

Howard  K.  Smith,  ABC  Television  Net¬ 
work  ; 

John  M.  McClelland,  publisher,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  News. 

• 

Friend  at  the  helm 
of  circulation  unit 

Grover  Friend,  circulation  director  of 
the  Ducks  County  Courier  Times  of  Levit- 
town.  Pa.  and  its  sister  paper,  the  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Times  of  Willingboro, 
N.J.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  Circulation  Managers  Association  at 
its  annual  convention  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.  recently.  He  has  since  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Beaver  County 
Times  in  the  Calkins  group. 

The  group  represents  circulation  news¬ 
paper  executives  from  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  About  200  per 
sons  attended  the  three-day  session. 

Friend  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Courier  Times  in  1954  and  has 
been  circulation  director  for  five  years. 

Awards  for  sales  jiromotion  disjdays 
were  given  to  the  following:  Cham- 
bersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  L.  Carroll 
Hartle;  Woodbridge  (N.  J.)  Neivs  Trib¬ 
une,  L.  Scott  Olsen;  and  Baltimore  Sun, 
Herb  Reynolds. 

The  following  won  citations  for  News- 
paperboy  displays:  Connellsville  (Pa.) 
Daily  Courier,  Edward  L.  Smith;  Wood- 
bridge  News  Tribune,  L.  Scott  Olsen;  and 
Washington  Post,  Jack  F.  Patterson. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  was  cited  for  the 
best  general  display. 

Newsroom  promotions 

Four  promotions  in  the  Albany,  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  editorial  department  were 
announced  by  John  J.  Leary,  executive 
editor.  They  are: 

Albei-t  S.  Clemente,  executive  city  edi¬ 
tor,  to  executive  news  editor. 

Robert  E.  Fistick,  Sunday  editor,  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  city  editor. 

Edward  A.  DeCosmo,  city  editor,  to 
Sunday  editor. 

Frederick  D.  MacMaster,  acting  news 
editor,  to  new's  editor. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

INEXPERIENCED  HEAD  of  small,  in- 
dei)endent  bi-weekly  in  Portland.  Maine, 
needs  General  Manager  who  can  write 
and  handle  advertising  to  l)egin  with. 
Weekly  publication  and  acquisition  of 
offset  eciuipment  are  future  plans.  Pai)er 
is  two  years  ohi.  Forty  iM*rcent  owner¬ 
ship  offered  in  exchange,  for  cash  and 
expertise.  No  shut-minded  conservatives 
or  lilierals  or  m,aterialists  nee<l  apply. 
State  jjersonal  philosophy  and  :imount 
willing  to  invest.  Affiliate  New  England 
Press  Association  member.  Other  pa¬ 
pers  in  Portlaml  are  two  dailies  con¬ 
trolled  by  same  company.  Write:  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Dexter,  Box  4308,  Station  "A." 
Portland,  Maine — 04101. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUB 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.** 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABH  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas  -77005 

Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

NEWSPAPER  APPR.4ISERS 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  ami  insurance  pur- 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 

poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

NEWSPAPER  FILES  BOUGHT 

APPRAISALS.  CONSULTANT,  sales; 
also  columns  on  many  subjects.  Over 
40  years  experience  as  {lublisher,  de¬ 
sign,  layout — weeklies,  dailies:  cold,  hot 
processes.  No  big  fees.  J.  L.  Bradley, 
Box  97,  Providence,  Ky,  42450. 

Dates  l)efore  1870 — Loose  copies  or 
bound  volumes.  Harrington’s,  333  Cog- 
newaug  Road,  Cos  Cob.  Conn. — 06807. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PRB.SERVB  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaiier  i^rvice  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WE  NE'E!)  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo.— 64133, 

RiK’ky  Mountain  Newspapers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 

2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  54.  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187. 

M1UWB.ST  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
gross  $175M.  Modern  offset  plant. 
$25M  down.  Box  1499,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 

papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  s,ale  or  purchase  of  ,a  i)ropei'ty, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 

COLLEGE  TOWN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Gross  $50M ;  price  $20M  with  $7M 
down.  Box  1501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

EMERGENCY  FORCES  SALE  50%  in- 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich,  48858. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  A.SSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALE.S,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

profitable,  offset.  $750,000  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KANSAS  CITY  AREA  WEEKLY 
Potential  for  growth,  but  needs  capital 
and  aggressive  sales  ideas.  Interested 
in  partner.  Box  1531,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CHICAGO  AREA  suburban  weekly 
group;  growing  and  profitable.  $350,- 
000  with  29%  down.  State  finances. 
Bo.x  1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

2  SOUTHERN  CALIF.  WH/EKLIES, 
same  county ;  rapid  Kro\vth  areas.  Each 
is  competitive,  each  requires  top  ad 
man-publisher.  Real  capital  gains  oi>- 
portunity.  Your  choice  for  $2.5,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  22.'54 
E.  Komneya  Ur.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92806. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  exclusive 
weekly;  needs  top  ad  man-owner;  $18,-  | 
000  down;  grossing  over  $70,000.  J.  A.  ' 
Snyder,  Newspai)er  Broker.  2234  E.  ! 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.— 92806.  j 


TWO  OLD.  ESTABLISHED 
SOLTHWESTEKN  WEEKLIES 
Exclusive  field  in  growth  area.  Complete 
letterpress  plant  prints  l)oth  pa[)ers. 
Fully  .staffed.  Package  deal.  Gross  over 
$90,000;  net  $25,000.  Reasonable  down 
payment  to  exjK'rienced  publisher  with 
ade<iuate  financial  background.  Owner 
retiring.  For  further  information,  write 
giving  full  details  on  experience  and 
fiscal  responsibility.  Box  1597,  Erlitor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  exclusive 
offset  weekly  earning  $45,000;  $70,000 
down:  finest  climate,  locale.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  [ 
Komneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  j 

NEWSPAPER  GRO'LTP,  sound,  cxf^eri-  j 
enced,  wants  isolate<l,  non-compet'tive 
situated  we<‘kly/daily  KrossinK  $'{00,000  ! 
up.  Replies  to  Hox  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence,  | 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  an<l  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently  ; 
listing  over  100  bonafi<le  buyers  look-  I 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
wanted  by  experienced,  well-financed 
young  man.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  general  man¬ 
ager  ad  combination,  small  daily  or 
large  wi^ekly.  Preferably  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  chart  areas  4,  5,  6  and  non- 
comi)etitive.  Trade  right  acquire  inter¬ 
est  for  management  and  advertising 
exi)erience  and  consider  adding  cash. 
Salary  sec’ondary  to  pro|x>sition.  Excel¬ 
lent  track  record.  Know  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Hot,  cold-type.  Uhiiversity  grad¬ 
uate.  In  imiK)!tant  j>osition.  Over  20 
years’  exi>erience.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  For  details  Bo.x  1551,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


SHOPPER  OR  WEEKLY:  profitable: 
full/partial  control ;  active.  Rush  data. 
Wils,  34-15  73rd  St.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
11372. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE^'^ 

{'UBLISHERS-  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  getting  more  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  lix>king  for  iieople  and  news¬ 
paper  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  person  or 
op|K)rtunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Italph  Long,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS'  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  62732 
(319)  242-4420 


ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 


COMPUTERIZED  DISPATCH?  Maybe. 
Meanwhile,  file/find  with  HANsystem. 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  OH — 44256. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

“GE'E  WHIZ,  BOSS,”  humorous  fea¬ 
ture  article,  350  words.  Man-woman 
theme  where  battle  of  sexes  ends  in 
draw,  in  offices  where  wages  of  sin  are 
taxable.  Now  appearing  in  19  news- 
pai)ers.  Offered  as  a  weekly  column  for 
$10  a  month.  For  sample  package, 
write  Eieanor  Harris,  c,/o  Miami  Re¬ 
view,  P.O.  Box  589,  '  Miami,  Fia. 
33101. 


inquire  what  "NEW'S  LOG  INTER- 
NATiONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com- 
Iilete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
rea<iy  .at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  Internationai,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 

53.545.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING-  TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


•MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


FOR  SALE  -  One  Compugraphic  2961, 
Serial  497,  in  use  17  months.  Works 
fine  i)Ut  isn't  compatibie  with  4961 
so  we’re  buying  another  4961.  Has 
three  set  gears,  font  strips  for  8  news 
with  bold  #14301,  8.5  news  with  bold 
#14302,  9  sans  with  heavy  #14310,  9 
news  sans  with  heavy  #14367.  Price 
$6,000  plus  freight.  Evening  News, 
Port  Angeles,  Wash.-  93362. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyi*  styles.  Flexowriters  Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 

08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


3  "300"  COMETS.  S#  3217  (6  molds), 
S#  3106  (4  molds),  hydraquadders, 
TOU-11  units,  electric  irots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electron  S#  70316  (6 

molds)  similarly  equipped.  Comet  S# 
3623,  electric  with  TOU-11.  All  availa- 
able  now.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90015.  (213) 
748-5954. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers' 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa  -52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

SUPER  QUICK,  spare  parts  kit  and 
extra  complete  set  of  replacement 
canis,  extra  cassettes,  all  grids  and 
width  irlugs.  Sets  6  thru  18  pt.  Ma¬ 
chine  received  excellent  care  on  one 
shift  operation.  Make  offer.  Box  1503, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


AVAILABLE  DEC.  1,  complete  daily 
composing  equipment  such  as:  2  Inter¬ 
type  V  TTS's.  S#23349  and  S#25433, 
new  9-pt.  mats;  1  Lino,  model  30, 
S#64046,  4  mag  mixer,  4  aux.  mags, 
Mohr  saw.  Star  quadder,  blower,  elec¬ 
tric  i>ot.  new  mats.  10-18-24-36;  1 

Intertyi)e  C  Lino,  like  new,  9-pt.  mats; 
1  Ludlow  02069,  gas,  10  display  fonts 
double  cabinet;  1  Elrod  E3552G,  gas; 
Scan-A-Graver  illustrator,  Photo-Lathe, 
Vandercook  proof  press,  saws,  routers, 
makeup  cabinets,  hand  type,  metal. 
Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News.  (AC  314) 
364-2468. 


F’OR  SALE  due  to  replacement:  MOR- 
ISAWA  ELECTRA  (S#610144).  Head¬ 
liner  (841543),  VARITYPER  660 
(0319),  Fototype  Compositor  model 
lOOB  (66626).  All  complete  with  fonts 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Call  or  write 
BOB  BARRACLOUGH,  P.O.  Box  639. 
New  Milford,  Conn.— 06776.  Ph :  (203) 
354-2261. 
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MACHLNKKV  &  SUPPLIES 

coMrosiM;  room 


SACRIFICE  SALE  ' 

ALL  EQUIPMENT  A-1  CONDITION 
CAN  HE  SEEN  OPERATING 
‘2  713  Model  10  Textmaster  Machines 

1  Purchased  4-15-67  <(i  $44,012.72 

1  Purchased  9-19-67  (W  $42,828.99  I 

Either  machine  at  $12,500.  j 

2— Model  200B  Adm;ister 

1  Purchased  8-30-67  $1/  $61,760.00 

1  Purchased  9-17-68  ^  $59,975.00  i 

Either  machine  at  $10,000. 

1  Compugraphic  Justa|>e  with  format 
control  to  drive  Photon  713 

Purchased  11-30-67  ^  $23,020 
For  sale  $5,000.00 
7— Friden  LCC-VF  With  SUnds- 
For  Sale  ^  $1,400  ea. 

(2  and  4  panel) 

MILES  KIMBALL  COMPANY 
OSHKOSH,  Wise.,  54901 
(414)  231-3800 

2  ELECTRON  METEORS,  S#  73373  J 
and  7Jil20.  One  magazine,  electric  |K)ts, 
TOU-7j  units,  mat  detectors.  Also 
CompuKiaidiic  Justape  Jr.  See  running 
in  Zone  Js.  Available  March,  1972.  E. 
H.  Pichey  Co.,  1117  Geor^ria  St.,  Los 
Antjeics  90015.  <213)  74S-5954. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotyi>es  Intertyi>es  Ludlows 
rUlNTCKAFT  KEI’KESENTATIVES 
13G  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

2  INTEK'I  YPE  FOTOSE rFEKS.  S^471 
with  10  lens  and  S;?29T  with  b  lens. 
Very  ^ro<Kl  condition.  Ma«  hines  avail¬ 
able  Feb.  1,  1972.  For  details  write 

Vern  Jacob.sen.  Idaho  State  Journal. 
F.O.  lio.\  431,  PocaUllo,  Idaho — 83201. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order  I 

4-weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-n;aii  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submiffed  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es- 
tablished.  I 

4- weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


M.ACHI.NEHY  &  SUPPLIES 

Thi-et>  (3)  svts  of  Ju.sto writers.  3  Friden 
Reiirixliicers,  3  Friilen  Recorders.  Ask¬ 
ing  $5.(101).  Cull  (AC  201)  897-1323  or 
.594-7176. 


BRAND  NEW  MORISAWA  Electric 
l’hototyi)es*>tter.  moilel  MC201,  .STfiilO- 
370.  Used  only  a  few  hours:  $2,600. 
Also  six  fonts — SB  6005,  6006,  601.5, 

6016.  6011,  6012  $40  each.  Call  John 

Sweeney.  Clhronicle,  Willimantic,  Conn. 
(203)  423-9466. 


PRIME  EQUIPMENT 

MODEL  F4-4  INTERTYPE,  #17947,  with 
quadder.  saw,  electric  pot,  4  mold 
disk. 

MODEL  F4  INTERTYPE,  #28209,  with 
quadder.  saw,  electric  pot, 

MODEL  F4  INTERTYPE,  #21488.  with 
quadder.  electric  pot. 

MODEL  C2  INTERTYPE,  #24981,  with 
quadder,  electric  pot. 

2  VANDERCOOK  #4  repro  proof 
presses. 

I  VANDERCOOK,  15-21,  repro  proof 
press  with  adiacent  bed. 

5  MORRISON  C&G  saws. 

CRAFTSMAN  Photo-lith  Precision  Lay¬ 
out  table.  28"  x  39". 

42  GALLEY  cabinets,  with  galleys. 

GEORGE  A.  FETSCH 
&  ASSOCIATES.  INC., 

3205  N.  W.  Yeon, 

Portland,  Oreg.— 97210 
Ph:  (503)  224-9151 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MtSLELLAmOVS  MACHINERY 

BUYERS  WANTED 


We  are  liquiilaling  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  large  group  of  news¬ 
papers  which  have  lieen  going  off¬ 
set.  No  matter  what  you  might  l>e 
looking  for.  someone  in  this  group 
must  have  it  for  sale  at  sacrifice 
prices. 

Since  we  work  only  on  commission 
—  paid  by  the  seller  the  tremen¬ 
dous  savings  are  passe<I  on  to  you. 
Call  or  write: 

Locker  Ptg.  Equipment  Co., 
122  Van  Houten  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.  J.— 07055 
(201)  777-8985 

HAMMOND  gas  E^syKaster :  APS 
model  F  flat  scorcher;  Hammond  model 
S-20  trimosaw;  Premier  rotary  shaver; 
Vanilercook  SP-2ij  proof  press ;  Ham¬ 
mond  thin  rule  saw ;  Hammond  thin 
saw;  Hammond  glider  trimosaw;  Van- 
dercook  05  proof  press;  nKxlel  5  and 
8  Linotypes.  Make  us  an  otter.  Louis 
r’ashman.  Vicksburg  Evening  Post. 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  39180.  601/636-4545. 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  i)erf  Lipes  at  our 
same  iiiices  lowe.st  in  U.S.A.  All 
i-olors.  Top  (luality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  550U,  Akron,  Ohio  14313 

IntE^ES^^LAUHNEI^^ 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM  , 

- -  "  ■  1  24-PAGE  GOS.S  DLTPLEX  tubular 

PDP-SL  COMPLTTER  w'ith  3  DEC  ta|)e  '  press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
transports,  hi-si>eed  i*eader  and  HRPE  color.  Complete  stereotyi>e  e(}uipnient. 
paiier  tajie  punch.  Now  ojierating  as  ,  7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
tyiiesetting  system.  Box  1493,  E<litor  &  metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No- 
Publisher.  !  veinher.  Mount  Vernon  News,  P.O.  Box 

*  791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio -43050. 


EM^HAVUSC  EQlJlPME^T 

Consolidated  Camera 
DM  48  Master  Etching  Machine 
PC  32  Copper  Etcher  Master  1000  RPM 
2  Wesel  Routers 

Also  substantial  amount  of  other 
engraving  tniuipment. 

PHONE:  (201  )  624-2500  or 
(212)  BA  7-9531 

THE  FIDELITY  ENGRAVERS,  INC. 
220  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.J.- -07102 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE  ' 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish-  ( 
ers*  Supplv  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010  I 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

GOING  OFFSET  1 

For  Sale:  Two  16-page  (32  page)  unit  ‘ 
Goss  wel)-fe<l  HSLC  press.  62-inch 
width  paper.  22-44"  cut-off,  plate  thick¬ 
ness  .4375.  Also  Pony  Autoplate,  Kemp 
Burner,  5-Ton  metal  pot,  etc.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1972.  Also  Sta-Hi  curve<l 
plate  router,  shaver.  Easily  removed, 
yTroiind  floor.  Also  Linotyi>es.  Inter- 
tyi)es.  tons  of  metal,  etc.  Evening 
Democrat.  Fort  Madison,  Iowa — 52627.  j 

ST,\T-KING,  late  model  #SK-B,  with 
dryer  and  permatizor.  Guaranteed  to 
l>e  in  new  condition.  Original  cost  $3,- 
500  but  will  sell  for  less  than  half 
price.  Contact  Production  Mgr.,  State 
Printing  Co..  1305  Sumter  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia.  S.C.  29201,  Ph;  (903)  2.52-3636. 

MU.ST  SELL  the  following  at  sacrifice 
prices:  Fairchild  "Journalist"  Scan-A- 
Graver ;  Intertype  G-4/4:  Intertype  G- 
4:  Linotype  Comet  with  ITS  Unit: 
Nolan  full-page  pr(x>f  press:  Nolan 
full-|)age  flat  caster,  gas-fired:  Ham¬ 
mond  Thintyi*  glider  saw.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  Contact;  General 
Manager,  The  Daily  Press.  Ashland, 
Wise.— 54806.  Ph  ;  (715)  682-2313.  i 


GOSS  DUPLEX  24-page  tubular  press 
(T421):  excellent  condition;  complete 
stereo  <lepartment.  Best  offer.  The  Gal¬ 
lup  Imleivendent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. — 
87301. 

QUARTEIR  FOLDER,  designed  by 
Cole  to  profluce  TV  magazines.  Has 
trimmers  and  2  HP  vacuum  motor.  In 
excellent  condition.  $4,500.  Daily  Press, 
Box  AC.  Victorville.  Calif.  92392. 
Ph:  (71  1)  24.5-7744. 

GOSS  SLTBURBAN— 5  units,  2  folding 
machines  and  2  drives. 

COTTRELL  V-22  5  units.  2  folding 
machines  and  3  drives. 

GOSS  URBANITE — 8  units,  2  folding 
machines  and  2  drives. 

4  UNIT  COLOR  ATF  Color  King  with 
combination  folder  i/4-Vi  double  par- 
alld,  cross  [lerforator  and  Hying  im¬ 
printer. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  UNIT  with 
Roll  Stand.  Contact  Bill  Schoepke.  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  217  W.  Campl>ell, 
Arlington  Hts.,  111. — 60006. 

DUPLEX  16  page  4  unit  Standard  tube, 
vari-s|)eed.  color  attachment,  electric 
panel,  40  HP.  220  motor.  18  I)eard 
steel  i>age  chases,  all  stereo,  mat  roller. 
GOOD  condition.  AVAILABLE  DEC.  1. 
Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News.  (AC  314) 

•  364-2469. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLED 
A-1  condition.  Make  reasonable  offer. 
Ph:  W.  T.  Leighton  (614)  633-1131. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS.  6  units: 
49-|>age  capacity  with  two  color  humps, 
balloon  former:  22%"  cut-off:  stereo- 
tyiw  equipment  and  newspa|>er  chases 
also  available  with  press.  R.  M.  Yeiter, 
Gulf  Pub.  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Bo.x  4567, 
Biloxi,  Miss.  -39631. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

ONE  UNIT  E'OR  GOSS  Community 
offset  iiress,  in  good  condition.  Stephen 
Neal  (919)  76,5-2993. 

OLD,  NE.WSVEND  single-copy  vend¬ 
ing  machi.ies.  Daily  Home.  P.O.  Box 
977,  Talladega.  Ala.— 35160.  Ph :  (205) 
362-(129. 

NEED  UP  TO  150  USE)!)  news  vending 
racks.  P.O.  Bo.x  15091,  San  E'rancisco. 
Calif.— 94115. 

PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  in  goo<l  condi¬ 
tion.  Including  fonts,  oi)erating  guide, 
circle  attachment,  table  and  font  cab¬ 
inet.  if  available.  GILLILAND’S,  P.O. 
Box  1087,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.— 67005. 
(316)  44’2-0500. 


HELP  WANTED 

DAILY  GROUP  in  Eliist  neeils  young 
I(erson  with  strong  accounting  back¬ 
ground  for  central  office  position.  Great 
opixMtunity  for  bright,  conscientious 
individual  to  grow  with  a  growing  or- 
g.mization.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  155.5,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  3,000  circulation 
county-seat  weekly  in  Northern  Minne¬ 
sota.  Great  fishing  and  hunting  eoun- 
try  :  large  city  nearby.  Salary,  car  ex- 
l>ense  and  jiercentage  of  net  gain.  (AC 
712)  262-6614. 

PUBLISHER-EDITOR.  Offer  best  pos¬ 
sible  opportunity  for  qualified  person 
to  operate  unoi>i>ose<l  daily  in  progres¬ 
sive  8,000  |M>pulation  Midwest  commun¬ 
ity.  College-agriculture-good  industry. 
Salary  oi»en.  Stock  oiition  available. 
Qualifications:  daily  offset  exiierience, 

I  creative  writing  ability:  must  l)e<ome 
I  community  lea<ler.  make  management 
<iecisions  and  produce.  Absentee  own¬ 
ership  not  chain  o|)erate<l.  Send  res¬ 
ume.  Your  inquiry  confiilential.  Address 
1  Box  159.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'^^^ORCULATIOr^^ 

ARE  YOU  A  DISTRICT  MANAGICR, 

I  or  supervisor,  who  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  lie  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  an  aggressive  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Here’s  your  opportunity  to  work 
with  an  evening,  6-day  offset  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Midwest.  6.000  circulation, 

'  with  r<x)m  to  grow.  Salary:  $160-a- 
week  plus  bonuses.  Hospitalization. 
I>aid  vacation,  profit-sharing  but  most 
imixirtant  an  opjKirtunity  to  run  your 
own  dei>artment,  and  advance!  Please 
reply  by  letter  to  Box  1395,  EJditor  & 
Publisher,  giving  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  references.  We  will  answer 
all  inquiries. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  REP 
If  you  like  the  circulation  game  and 
enjoy  associating  with  memliers  of  the 
profession  you  might  want  to  consider 
the  position  we  offer.  We  are  a  sub- 
scriiition  incentive  and  supiily  organi- 
z.ation  operating  on  a  national  basis 
and  we  have  an  opening  in  the  central 
states  area.  The  work  is  )ileasant  and 
challenging.  Income  opixirtunity  is  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  your  own  ability  and 
drive.  Comiiensation  based  on  salary 
draw  plus  exi>enses  plus  l>onus  based 
on  sales.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box 
1538,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

12  PERCENT  GAINS— each  of  the 
next  five  years.  And.  that’s  only  half 
the  job  for  our  new  CM.  Will  help 
formulate  overall  newsp:i|)er  strategy 
plus  ui>-date  deiiartment’s  procedures. 
It  might  just  take  the  t>est  young  cir¬ 
culator  in  the  U.S.  to  hanille  this  one. 
Contact  Rill  Sheldon.  General  Manager. 
Daily  Advance,  Elizal>eth  City,  N.C. — 
27999. 

E'AST-GROWING,  AWARD-WINNING 
weekly  group  desires  ex|)erienced  cir¬ 
culator  to  maximize  collections  and 
minimize  distribution  costs  for  70,000 
“voluntary  pay"  circulation.  Must  have 
success  record  in  carrier  boy  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  have  solid  base  need  a  shirt¬ 
sleeved  pro  to  make  it  go!  Be  a  key 
momlier  of  the  management  team.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringes,  salary  open !  Zone  5 
east.  Re|)ly  to  Box  1525,  &litor  &  F^b- 
lisher,  with  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ment.  in  confidence. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CmCVLATlON 


EXPERIENCE!)  MAGAZINE?  Start 
your  own  aK^ney.  Big  money.  Write 
Mark  Steele,  Masazine  Kin^r,  Franklin, 
Tex,-  -  77856. 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  with 
ambition  to  move  up  wanted  for  ktow- 
in>c  North  Jersey  of  ABC  week¬ 

lies.  Must  be  at^uressive  and  know 
Little  Merchant  oi>erati(m.  Start  $155- 
a-week  and  car  allow'ance  plus  incen¬ 
tive  Ixmus.  All  frin>fe  l>enehts.  This  is 
a  real  op|)ortunity  for  the  ri^ht  )>erson. 
Box  1599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


NIGHT  SUPERVISOR  needed  with 
supervisory  e-\iK»rience  in  the  handling 
of  complete  display  and  grocery  ad 
com|Hw§ition  from  lay-out  to  engraving 
via  cold-tyi>e  photocomposition.  Posi¬ 
tion  otl’ers  ex<‘ellent  salary  and  fringe 
Ixmefits  plus  unlimited  growth  i>oten- 
tia).  Zione  2  location.  Compensation 
for  relocation.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

LARGE  DAILY  in  Zone  2  seeks  CAM 
prepareil  to  meet  exciting  challenge. 
Must  l»e  experience<l  as  manager  or 
strong  assistant  on  com))etltive  daily. 
Our  growing  market  presents  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  and  growth  for  the 
right  |)erson.  If  you  are  looking  for  all 
of  these,  send  resume  to  Box  1540,  Exli- 
top  &  Publisher.  All  replies  will  In* 
held  in  confidence. 

CAM  -  Must  have  scweral  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  manager,  or  strong  iissistant 
looking  to  grow  with  New  Jersey’s  top 
weekly  newspai)er  chain  serving  Union 
and  Essex  counties.  Salary  commensur¬ 
ate  with  ex|>erience.  other  company 
l>enefits.  Send  resume  Box  1533,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIKT)  SALESMAN  150,000- 
plus  combination  pai>er  in  area  3  has 
oj>ening  for  experiences!  i»erson.  GockI 
salary  plus  commission,  car  ex|>ense, 
retirement  plan  and  other  fringes. 
Beautiful,  growing  city.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1590,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

NEED  EXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Uaily  News. 
P.a.  Box  1737.  Naples.  Fla.— 33940. 

COMPOSING  P’OREMAN  10-man  hot 
metal  daily  newspaper  in  East  Coast 
metropolitan  area  nee<ls  foreman.  Pres¬ 
ent  foreman  staying  until  Dec.  15  to 
help  successor.  $27.5-|>er-week  salary. 
Include  full  employment  history  in  fir.st 
letter.  Box  1542,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  A.M. 
daily.  Suiiervisory  ability  and  exi>eri- 
ence  more  critical  than  strong  phot«>- 
comp  background.  Write  or  call : 
Michael  Mea<l.  Central  Publishing  Co., 
205  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West.  W^ir- 
ren.  Pa,— 16365.  Ph :  (814)  723-8200. 


DATA  PROCESSIISG 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER  for 
one  of  the  most  progressive  newspaiMM 
plants  in  the  U.S.  (Zone  9).  This  U)p 
management  position  calls  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  sound  background  in  pro¬ 
gramming  and  systems  analysis.  Ex-  ; 
l»erience  in  newspaper  application  is 
highly  desirable.  Send  resume  to  Box  . 
1553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING^ 

AD  MANAGER,  zone  3.  6,000  daily  in 
newspai»er  group.  Excellent  career  oi>- 
|H>rtunitie8.  Tell  all  in  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  1463,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  for  52,- 
000  bi-weekly  in  shore  area  of  N.J.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  talented,  hard 
working,  and  dedicated  individual 
strong  on  programing,  sales,  layout, 
etc.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

KE'Y  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  to  sell 
<m  l(K*al.  regional  and  home  office  level 
on  zone  3  metropolitan  daily  and  Sun-  , 
<lay.  Must  have  at  least  7  years  exi>e- 
rience  and  a  marketing  or  journalism 
(Hlucntional  l>ackground.  Full  range  of 
l)onefits  include  free  hospitalization. 

I  life  insurance,  paid  vacation,  pension 
and  college  tuition  refund  plan.  Send 
I  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SELF-STARTING  PRO  with  manage¬ 
ment  potential.  Excellent  opportunity 
with  New  Jersey’s  top  weekly  mwvspa- 
|M*r  chain;  covering  U*nion  an<l  Essex 
counties.  Salary,  commission  -  other 
company  l»enefits.  Send  resume.  Box 
1533,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENl^U)  ADMEN  for  weeklies 
of  2,500  and  5,000  circulation  on  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia's  sunny  inside  coast. 
St€*a<ly  job.  pleasant  life  for  capable 
producers,  male  or  female.  Salary-plus. 

I  Full  details  first  letter,  please.  Powell 
River  News,  Powell  River,  B.C.,  Can- 
I  ada. 

Illlllllllllllllillllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllll^ 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVLRTlSiyC 


YOUNG  AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER 
for  small,  fiist-growing  daily  central 
Zone  5.  Advancement  opportunity  to 
general  manager,  part  ownership.  Bi»x 
1550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
E\tM‘rience«i  advertising  manager 
strong  motivaUir  to  train  and  lead 
staff  on  an  establishe<i  Midwest  daily. 
Salary  oi>en.  detn^nding  on  e\jH*rience. 
Send  complete  resume  first  letter  in 
c»>nfidence  to  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  AMBITIOUS  sales¬ 
man  to  lie  as.sistaf)t  to  director.  Resume 
to  Daily  Times,  Lakewood.  N.J.  0H70I. 

RETIRED  SALE'SMAN.  idea  individual 
to  work  part-time  on  Deep  South 
weekly.  Box  1593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAtiEK 
VV'^eekly  shop|)er  group,  area  2.  High 
calil)er  individual  fully  comi>etent  to 
direct,  stimulate  and  supervise  sales 
crew.  Our  business  is  well  established 
and  grosses  close  to  $l  million  an¬ 
nually.  This  challenging,  key  position 
will  p  ay  $25M-pius  to  a  c'ompetent  |>er- 
son.  Box  1584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID.  SOLTND,  CONSTRUCTIVE  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  25,000  A.M. 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  G<xk1  si)ot  for 
right  person  in  staff  expansion  first  of 
I  year.  $204  plus  tot>-flight  benefits.  Write 
I  fully  and  sell  yourself  to  Box  1567, 
I  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISINC;  SALESMEN.  retail 
!  and  classified,  for  daily  newspajjers  in 
E&P  zones  5.  7  and  8.  .Send  complete 
j  typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W.  Monroe, 
j  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

I  ADVERTIISING  MANAGER.  Zone  7. 
one  «>f  50.000  ABC  suburlwin  newspai>er 
group.  You  must  l)e  strong  in  news- 
pa|>er  space  sales,  and  an  e\perience<l 
manager  or  assistant  eager  to  move  up. 
Challenge:  take  charge  of  sales  and 
staff  in  our  fastest -growing  c<»mmunity. 
Reward:  pay  commensurate  with  pro¬ 
duction,  active  |N)sition  as  mernl»er  of 
management  team,  complete  fringe  pro¬ 
gram  including  i)rofit-shHring.  Send 
j  complete  resume,  work  e.\i>erience.  o<»m- 
I  pensation  requirements,  to  Box  1577, 
;  Rilitor  &  Publisher. 
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I  EDITORIAL 

VIRGINIA  P.M.  DAILY  has  opening 
for  e\perience<l  deskman  to  assist  city 
eilitor  and  wire  ed'tor.  and  take  over 
during  vacation.  Good  pay  and  short  i 
hours  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Write 
Box  1470.  K<litor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  30.000  daily.  Salary 
oi>en.  Y(»ur  infpiiry  confidential.  Send 
resume  Box  1482.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER 
interestefl  in  iK>tential  development  to 
city  news  editor.  Experience  with  cam-  | 
era  helpful  but  not  essential.  GthkI  op- 
l>ortunity  on  12,000  ABC  outstanding 
newspaper:  excellent  economic  factors 
and  btmefits.  Indicate  salary  re^iuire- 
ments  first  letter.  Marion  Russell,  Sid¬ 
ney  (Ohio  45465)  Daily  News. 

REPORTER/EDITOR  to  work  toward 
ownership  in  Zone  2.  Modern  offset 
plant.  Write  for  details.  Box  1490, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
Lower  Great  Lakes  daily  of  35,000  cir¬ 
culation.  No  job  hop|>ers ;  w  ant  i)erson 
enthusiastic  about  local  news  coverage 
--able  to  convey  what’s  happening  and 
in  tei*se,  coherent  language.  Good  pay, 
fringes  and  hours.  Write  Box  1535. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

A  major  Southwest  metro  has  copy 
desk  oi>enings.  Excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  working  conditions.  No  finer 
climate.  Send  resume — i)ersonnl  data  — 
references  and  present  salary  figure  to 
Box  1505.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  EDITOR  for  new  Pennsylvania  weekly. 

1  Seasoned  newsman  preferred  by  well- 
'  establishe<l  firm.  Write  Box  1494.  Edi- 
'  tor  &  Publisher. 


I  HELP  WANTED 


I  EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR —  lO.OUO  circulation 
progresvsive  <laily  in  Zone  5  seeking 
qualified  young  reiMirter  for  sin/rts  desk, 
some  general  assignment  work.  MiKlern 
j  jilant  in  fine  cuinmunity  of  15,000  poi>u- 
I  lation.  Send  complete  resume.  Box  1532, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  RAPIDLY-GROWING  metroinditan  sult- 
t  urhaii  weekly  grouii  st-eks  managing 
editor  with  UAh  t4iitoriaI  ami  manage¬ 
ment  ability  .  .  .  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  w'ilh  one  of  the  East’s  top  qual¬ 
ity  suburlmn  group  in  the  attractive 
I  Rochester  area.  Genesee  Valley  News- 
'  paifers,  4  S.  Main  St.,  Piltsford.  N.Y. 
I  14534.  Write  or  'phone  immetliately. 

I  DRAMA  CRITIC 

I  Large  morning  daily  is  seeking  an  ex- 
l>erience4i  writer  in  the  entertainment 
.  field  w'h<i  specializes  in  drama  and  also 
I  can  do  im>vie  reviews,  interviews  and 
)>iofiles.  Please  send  resume  and  6  or 
:  8  clippings  to  Box  1554,  Elitor  &  Pul)- 
I  lisher. 

I  COPY  EDITOR  OPPORTUNITY  open 
I  on  Area  2  morning  |Ki{»er  for  exi)eri- 
'  eace<l  copy  edit<»r.  Come  join  our  team 
^  of  pn»s  in  a  brand  new  building.  Good 
;  pay  and  benefits.  Box  1514,  Efiitor  & 

1  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  ine- 
i  diuni  daily  in  pleasant  Midwest  com- 
;  munity  close  to  but  m>t  flislurhed  by 
nearby  major  cities.  Either  city  desk  or 
I  wire  desk  job  waiting  for  right  i)erson. 

I  Salary,  working  conditions  are  g(Kxl. 

!  Box  1528,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Business 

Communicator 

WE  HAVE  AN  IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

for  a  young,  ambitious  writer 
who’s  looking  for  a  chance  to  get 
ahead.  You’ll  get  involved  as  a 
contributing  writer  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  major  publication  .  .  .  with 
lots  of  freedom  to  gather,  research 
and  write  material  in  your  own 
style.  You’ll  get  involved  with  the 
company’s  regional  news  service, 
too— as  a  writer,  a  coordinator,  a 
manager. 

To  qualify,  you’ll  need  some  ex¬ 
perience — at  least  a  year  in 
journalism  or  public  relations 
writing — and  a  working  knowledge 
of  print  production.  But,  most  im¬ 
portantly,  you’ll  need  to  be  more 
than  just  a  good  writer .  .  .  you'll 
need  to  be  a  decision-maker  who 
welcomes  challenge. 

We’re  a  major  U.S.  organization 
located  in  a  progressive  college 
town  midway  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  If  you’re  interested,  and 
your  qualifications  match  our  re¬ 
quirements,  we’d  like  to  hear 
from  you  right  away.  Send  your 
resume,  writing  samples  and 
present  earnings  to  Box  1575, 

Lditor  &  Publisher. 

We’ll  reply  promptly. 


I'Cf 
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HELP  ANTED 


EnirORIAL  \ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOK  Menhamlisinn  '  1 

tru<le  majrazine.  No.  1  in  its  fieltl  in  ; 
every  way.  l(M>kin^  for  Journalist  with  I 
1  to  3  years’  f.\i)€rience  who  wants  a  i. 
chance  to  write.  Mavrnzine  is  old,  stall  I 
is  not.  No  sacred  cows.  Pay  alK)ve  in-  % 
duslry  avenige.  Zone  2  hejulquailers 
with  i»lei»ty  ot  travel  to  all  of  U..'s.  on  ^ 
varie<l  assignments.  Ht).\  Editor  ( 

&  1‘uhlisher.  I  I 

—  i  ' 

MANAGING  EDITOK  for  rapidly-  '  i 

growing  l.*i,000  afteriunm  daily  in  Zone  1 
2,  experiences!  in  supervising  news  statf, 
layout,  copy  tnliting  ami  capable  of  j  i 
som<‘  (Kiitorial  writing.  SalaiT-  $I3,(MiO.  i 
.^end  complete  resume  to  Box  ; 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  HEAT 

Do  you  want  to  lie  a  newsman  on  one 
of  the  !najor  ln'ats  <»f  a  newspaiHU* 
small  enough  (circulation  under  ib’i.OlhO 
for  you  to  l»e  re<*ognized  and  appro-  , 
ciate<l  by  management,  but  big  enough  i 
in  (luality  and  opportunity  to  con- 
sist«‘ntly  win  major  awanls?  Ar<*  you 
intereste<l  in  writing  aUiut  goveriunont,  j 
influential  |»e<»ple,  important  events*.^  \ 
Are  you  ready  to  work  for  <*xcellent  ] 
starting  pay,  merit  rais«»s.  profit-shar-  ; 
ing.  Umus.  free  hospital  and  life  in-  j 
suranc<‘?  \Vo\ild  y(»u  like  to  I>e  a  top 
l^eat  individual  on  a  newspa|)er  that  has 
e\-repoi*ters  in  many  management  jMisi- 
lions?  Zone  5.  Send  details,  clips  t(»  1 
Ifox  I.tS.'j,  p;<lilor  &  Publisher.  I 

OHIO  DAILY  s<.*eks  experienced  copy  | 
«Mlilor.  Full  range  of  <Mliting,  hea<llines,  ! 
layout.  Goubl  lead  to  management  re-  | 
si>onsibilities.  Box  1580,  E<litor  &  Pub-  I 
lishor.  I 

CITY  EDITOK/NPAVS  EDITOR  to  di-  ( 
r<H  t  news  desk  and  x-repoiler  .staff  for 
aggressive  aftern<K)n  <laily  of  20,00ft  in  , 
competitive  area.  Must  have  ex|>erience  ' 
snijeiwising  a  news  staff  ami  in  solid 
government  news  background.  Chart 
Area  .■».  Send  resume  to  Box  1.582,  tkli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENC  ED  MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  a  medium-sizeil  N.Y.  weekly  re¬ 
cently  purchastMl  by  expanding  chain. 
Total  (‘<litorial,  layout  and  advertising 
res|>onsibility.  Salary  plus  pn.)fit-shar- 
ing.  Box  1.5C6,  E<litA)r  &  Publisher.  j 

WIRE  EDITOR,  outstanding  zone  .3 
daily.  Re<iuires  giK)d  news  judgment,  j 
layout  ability.  Box  1562,  Editor  &  \ 
Publisher. 

RIM  SPOT  OPEN  on  metropolitan  ■ 
A.M.  daily  in  Southwestern  Ohio.  Pro¬ 
fessional  copy  editor  will  \ye  working 
for  a  gfHxl  i»ro<luct  in  a  lively,  interest¬ 
ing  atmosphere  and  making  money  .  .  . 
and  growing.  Contact  Janies  M.  Milli- 
ken.  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The 
Journal  Herald.  Dayton,  Ohio  4.5401. 

CFTNEVA  (N.Y.)  TIMFTS  has  imme¬ 
diate  o|)ening  for  a  reiKirter-deskman 
with  some  experience.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Gwrge  H.  Northridge,  Editor. 


EDITORIAL 

'  HARD  WORK  offei'ed  to  news  e<Iitor 
able  to  insiiire  staff,  e<lit  copy,  write 
heads,  dummy  accurately,  organize  flow, 
get  papers  out  on  time  and  take  flack 
from  publisher  delermimnl  to  improve 
go  d  paiHMs  to  su|»erb.  Tough  challenge 
.$lso  to  start  and  real  chance  to 
grow  with  growing  organization  if  you 
d<m*t  fall  by  the  wayside.  5  years  ex- 
I  |M*rience,  2  on  desk,  woubi  se<*m  mini- 
I  mum  r(H|uirements.  No  tired  hacks. 
Must  have  i<l€*als  and  ilrive  as  well  as 
technical  com|M*tence  and  l>elief  in 
Journalism  as  a  way  of  life.  Sex,  race, 
j  age.  cree<l,  nationality,  etc.,  no  bar- 
I  tiers.  Just  have  what  it  takes.  Zone  2. 

I  New  position  now  open.  Call  Donahue 
I  <20l)  83.5-4100, 


"ACTION  LINE" 

Southern  California  news¬ 
paper  plans  to  start  “ac¬ 
tion  line”  column  for  city 
and  county.  Require  man 
or  woman  with  appropri¬ 
ate  exj)erience.  Heavy  em- 
j)hasis  placed  on  interest, 
accuracy,  education  and  I 

capacity  for  hard  w'ork.  i 

Send  full  details  first  let-  j 

ter.  Box  1522,  Editor  & 
I’uhlisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 

Large  daily  in  growing  an<l  important 
financial  center  is  seeking  a  business 
writer.  Business  writing  exiK*rience  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  but  ex|K‘rience 
in  g<HMl.  solid  general  assignment-tyi>e 
ivptHting  and  interest  in  or  talent  for  | 
business  writing  are  n(*cessary.  Ideal  ; 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  and  I 
r»  or  8  clippings  to  Box  1.51M,  E<litor  &  ■ 
Publisher. 

EDITOR ''MAN  ACER  wanted  for  fast¬ 
growing  weekly  pai>er  in  Appalachia 
with  18,0(K>  circulation.  Must  l>t*  offset 
experiencetl.  Box  1.570,  Eiiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  BE  NO.  2  ON 

AWARD-WINNING  SUBURBAN 
I  WEEKLY  C;R0UP 

!  This  is  a  fine  growth  opportunity  for 
someone  who  is  rejwly  to  break  out  of 
an  assistant's  job  in  a  larger  or  similar 
=  siznl  organization  and  wants  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  major  resininsibility.  We  have 
a  long-establishe<l  track  record:  our 
coverage  and  news  siiace  are  com¬ 
parable  to  many  m€Nlium-sized  dailies. 
Box  13S8.  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

'  REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
'  newspajiors  in  E&P  zones  .5,  7,  an<l  8. 
Exi>erienced  or  (iualifie<l  Ix‘ginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 

1  10b  W.  Monroe,  (Chicago.  III.  60603. 


FREE  LaiVCE 

WRITERS!  Screw,  the  Sex  Review,  is 
looking  for  nuality  manuscripts.  Ar¬ 
ticles.  satire,  erotic  fiction  m‘ede<l.  For 
further  information,  write  to  Heidi, 
Milky  Way  PnKhictions.  P.O*.  Box  432. 
Old  Chelsea  Sta.,  N.Y.C.  lOOll:  or 
call  (2121  989-1660. 

Reporters/ Writ**r'«  ^Phottigraphers  wanl- 
etl  as  part-time  stringers  ten’  leading 
w*M»kly  tahloi<l.  We  pay  t<»|^  <IoIlar  in 
this  field  for  curr<*nt  news  strndes 
(with  i>hotos)  nlxmt  offl»eat  people  and 
I  incalents.  strong  human  interest  an- 
I  gles,  national ly-slante<l  consumer  ar- 
li<  les  and  expr»ses,  celebrity  interviews. 
€‘tc.  This  work  necMl  not  interfere  with 
your  curjxmt  job.  Writ<*  for  further  <!e- 
tails:  Articles  E4litf)r,  Glol>e  Communi¬ 
cations.  1440  St.  Catherine  St.  West, 
Montreal  107,  Queboe,  Canada, 


Experienced,  with  a  knack  for  accurately  popular¬ 
izing  technical  research  material  for  national  physi¬ 
cal  fitness  program  and  magazine.  Background  in 
exercise  physiology  and  preparing  educational  ma¬ 
terials  for  children  and  adults  helpful.  Work  in  the 
pleasant  surroundings  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  for 
a  publisher  of  books  and  magazines  in  the  fields 
of  organic  gardening,  health  and  nutrition,  exer¬ 
cise  and  environment  action. 

Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to: 

RUTH  CARNEVALE 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  EAST  MINOR  STREET 
EMMAUS,  PENNSYLVANIA  18049 


OrERATORS-MACHIMSTS  j 

MACHINIST  1 

Ne*Kl  H  |>erson  with  extensive  electronic  [ 
bjir  kgrouml  to  maintain  Photon  .560  I 
and  713-10,  C<impugraph;c  2691  and  six 
I  Friden  keyboards  plus  other  electronic  1 
♦Mjuipment.  Must  he  willing  to  work  (xbl  | 

'  hours.  Brand  new  plant.  (mkhI  salary  j 
I  plus  fringes.  Semi  resume  to  Alex  | 
Javit,  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc..  362.51 
Schoolcraft  Rd..  Livonia.  Mich. — 481.50. 

PHOTOCOMPOSITiOIS 

COMPUTER  MARK-L'P— We  nee<l  a 
to|>-notch  mark-up  |K‘rson  to  grow 
with  our  barge,  expanding  company. 
J<ib  oflVrs  opportunity  to  work  into 
management  position.  Must  have  ex- 
1  perience  in  display  ad  composition 
I  working  with  IBM  1130  and  Photon 
1  cHiuipment.  Top  tlollar  an<l  fringes  for  | 
right  person.  Location :  zone  2.  ('om-  i 
pensation  for  relocation.  Send  resume  ^ 
to  Box  1451.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

OFFSET  PRE’SSMAN  exj>erienced  on 
Metro  or  Urbanite-  to  now  take  over 
IKisition  as  assistant  foreman  at  $12.- 
000;  must  have  ability  to  mtive  up  to 
foreman.  All  fringes.  Zone  2  evening 
"  daily.  Investigate  in  strict  confidence 
'  by  writing  to  Box  1.524,  Etlitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  tiersons  fully  riualifieti  in 

•  process  color  and  full  maintenance, 
l)elta  Democrat-Times.  Greenvil’e,  Miss. 

^  OI'FSET  PRESSMEN  .'XiK'iienced  on 

*  I  Goss  Urbanite.  .'Suburban,  or  similar, 
•’_  High  wages,  g(K>d  opportunity  with 

fast-growing  organization.  Call  Gen- 
’  eral  Manager,  Allied  Printing  Coip., 
280  Midland  Ave.,  Sadille  Brook,  N.J, 
-  07662.  Ph:  (2U1)  794-0400. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  small 
daily  in  zone  1.  Must  l>e  exi>erienced  in 
all  phases  of  web  offset.  Initially  will 
lie  on  4-12  shift.  Excellent  advance¬ 
ment  itossihilities.  Send  resume  and 
s.alary  requirements  to  Box  1.508,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRI^TERS 

WORKINC  FOIiEMAN;  pntenlinl  sii- 
perintemlent :  for  l€*ading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  (Senesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  .S.  Main  St..  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
—  1 4.534  ( Ro«  hostec  siibiirbl. 

PRINTER  for  ad  and  job  makeup,  job 
presses.  Letterpress.  Daily  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont.  59840. 

PRINTER — CoId-tyi>e,  mark-up  experi¬ 
ence,  paste-up.  Complete  cold-type  oiv 
eration.  I.T. U.  Send  resume  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  to: 

TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
UKSKARCH  &  DEVEI/)PMENT  CENTER 
10  Lake  Dr.,  Hightstown.  N.J,  08.520 

PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily,  LP. 

I  C/ommunity  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo-  82501. 
1  (3071  856-2244. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  an  administrator 
with  an  unusual  combination  of  ex|>eri- 
ente  and  skill.  Must  have  complete 
knowle<ige  of  the  o|>eration  of  a  4-color 
offset  press  and  the  skill  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  reprcKluction  of  photographs  on 
newsprint.  Shoub!  l>e  oxperience<l  in 
preparing  cost  estimates  covering  pro- 
iluction  of  catalogues  and  price  lists  on 
this  equipment.  Salary  open.  Unusual 
fringe  lienefits.  Zone  9.  Send  resume 
including  former  employers,  business 
ami  i>ersonn!  references.  Box  1514, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGE!?  for  sub¬ 
urban  5.000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  olfset.  Box  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
(xdlege  offset  daily  newspa|K*r  and  job 
shcqi  swks  comi>etent  individual  to 
manage  student  organization.  IBM  type¬ 
setting.  paste-up,  camera  experience 
desircsi.  C'all  Dennis  Levin  at  (201) 
247-1766,  extension  6257  for  an  inter- 
I  view;  or  si*nd  resume  to  Targum  Pro- 
I  <!uctjons.  RPO  3006,  Rutgers  State  Uni- 
I  versity.  New  Brunswick.  N.J, — 08903. 

j  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  a  m(^l- 
I  ern  b  tterpress  daily  in  a  fast-growing 
New  England  market.  Moilern  plant 
with  the  miMsl  up-tiwlate  e<piipment. 
BackgroumI  in  composing,  art  depart¬ 
ment,  phot(K’om|>osition  and  pressroom. 
Excellent  challenge  for  a  young  ]>erson 
with  ambition.  Salary  open  for  discus¬ 
sion  based  on  experience  ami  ability. 
Replies  will  l>e  kept  confidential.  Write 
Box  1578.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

V,-P.  OF  MANUFACTURING 
Major  suhur!>an  newspa|>er  chain  with 
300,(00  circulation  in  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  seeks  college  graduate  skilled  in 
production  controls,  sche<luUng,  report¬ 
ing.  purchasing,  cost  analysis.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  experience  in  newspai^er 
production  managerial  capacity.  Mod¬ 
ern  plant,  new  offset  presses,  comtuiter- 
'  ized  t>q>esetting.  Outstanding  compensa¬ 
tion  jiackage  an<l  jMitentia!  in  rapidly- 
growing,  young  company.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  1592,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIO^S 

C'HICAGO-BASED  me<iical  organization 
se«*ks  PR  staff  writer.  Degree,  strong 
writing  talent  musts;  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  writers  qualify.  News  releases, 
siK»(»ches,  scrijits,  etc.  Much  of  writing 
concerns  social  problems  related  to 
mt*dicine.  Salary  $9,500  up.  Excellent 
fringes,  ci'st-of-living  Inmus,  paid  medi¬ 
cal.  hospital  coverage:  merit  salary  in¬ 
creases.  Semd  resume,  writing  samples 
to  Box  1588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN 

LEADING  MANUFACTURER  of  capi- 
ti\\  goods  for  the  Graphic  Arts  Indus¬ 
try  seeks  an  experienced  sales  engineer 
for  Zone  5.  Applicants  must  be  re¬ 
sourceful  and  able  to  communicate  with 
customers  on  top  level  management. 
Salaried  position  commensurate  with 
ex|>erience ;  comiiany  car  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  Box  1556,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SAbESM.\N  SOl  TIIEASTi:U\  ZONE  2 
If  you  are  the  right  i>erson  for  the  job, 
you'll  clear  $29,000  or  more,  selling  our 
equipment  to  comiM)sing  rooms.  None 
of  our  i>eople  are  high-pressure  salesmen 
and  all  have  exclusive  territories.  If 
you  know  composing  room  operation 
from  first-hand  exjierience,  and  have 
active  or  latcmt  sales  ability,  write  us 
a  letter  about  yourself.  All  replies  com¬ 
pletely  confidential.  Write  Don  Sweeney, 
Assistant  Sales  Manager,  Star  Parts 
Co.,  South  Hackensack,  N.J. — 07606, 


s yynicA te  salesmen 

GROWING  SYNDICATE  with  promi¬ 
nent  writers,  scH*ks  additional  salesmen 
in  all  zones  on  a  sustaining  percentage 
of  sales  basis.  Box  1534,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

SEASONED  NEWSPAPERMAN  seek- 
iriK  miinajfement  position  with  profit-  ' 
interests*!  independent  or  group.  Prov¬ 
en  producer:  14  years  general  manage¬ 
ment — 11  years  manager  and  salesman 
of  classified,  retail,  national  advertis¬ 
ing:  e:<i>erieneed  in  plant  construction, 
e<|uipment  conversion,  hot  and  cold- 
tyiK‘.  Resume  and  references  ui)on  re¬ 
quest.  Bo.\  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PROVEN  LINEAGE  BUILDER  —  a 
‘take-charire’  individual.  promotion- 
minded,  award-winning  layout  work. 
Now  with  50,000  metro  area  daily  and 
Sunday  offset.  Desire  to  join  growing 
newspaper  as  assistant  CAM  or  CAM. 
Sales  figures  and  references  provided. 
Confidential.  Bo.\  1563,  Eelitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEEKING  PARTNERSHIP  substantial 
weekly,  preferably  county-seat  or  sub- 
url>an.  Especially  interested  in  chart 
areas  5,  6  or  Kansas  :  location  secondary 
to  deal.  Now  top  executive  quality  vol¬ 
ume  suburban  oiieration.  Weekly-daily 
experience,  letterpress  and  offset.  Heavy 
advertising,  but  know  all  departments. 
Missouri  graduate.  Box  1543,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NOW  EMPLOYED  TOP  PAPER;  crea¬ 
tive,  productive  sales  background : 
seeks  management  level  i>osition.  A-1 
references.  Box  1583,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES-MARKETING-PUBLISHING 
Executive  seeks  new  association  with 
growing  organization  where  his  capa¬ 
bilities  can  1)6  applied  to  problems 
similar  to  those  solved  while  serving 
l)oth  large  and  small  newspaper  firms 
in  a  wide  range  of  responsibilities. 
Box  1591,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ARTISTS— CARTOONISTS 

CARTOONIST — Sports,  e<litorial,  cari¬ 
cature;  versatile.  Age  28.  B.A.  degree. 
Samples.  Box  1536,  E<litor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


SYNDICATED  editorial  cartoonist,  lib¬ 
eral,  early  30*s,  very  good  pros|>ects, 
seeks  lil)eral  paper.  Box  1521,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


COUNTRY’S  FOREMOST  classified  pro 
an<l  consultant  with  fantastic,  unbroken 
recor<l  of  sensational  gains,  now’  avail¬ 
able  for  challenging  FULL-TIME  as¬ 
signment  with  medium  to  large  daily 
for  newspa|)er  group).  If  your  classi- 
fie4l  situation  requires  an  outstaniling 
success-oriented  leader,  noted  for  per¬ 
sonnel  training  and  motivation.  %vho 
will  develop  and  implement  an  imagin¬ 
atively  conceived,  hard  sell,  high  rev¬ 
enue  operation,  coupleil  with  low  ^ 
sales  cost  .  .  .  write  today  to  Box  1600, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily:  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  .advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References, 
i  Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowle<lge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  543,  Memphis, 
Tenn. — 38101. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DON'T  ANSWER  THIS  UNLESS  you 
are  looking  for  a  top,  award-winning, 
$2.5,000-a-year  female  sales  executive, 
experience*!  in  offset  and  letterjiress 
for  13  years.  If  you  are.  write  Box 
1504,  E<lit(>r  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER- -B.A.  Journalism.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  column,  feature  writing, 
editing,  make-up.  Seeks  position  with 
trade  publication,  house  organ,  maga¬ 
zine,  newspa|)er  in  Washington  D.C. 
area.  Varietl  background,  including 
|)olitics,  out-of-doors.  Box  1469,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BLACK  RE’PORTER,  graduating  in 
DecemlK‘r  from  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity  J-School,  wants  i)osition  with 
Southern  newspaper.  Al>ove-average 
academic  reconl ;  female;  worked  two 
summers  for  metro|X)litan  Southern 
daily.  Box  1498,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

MAN,  25,  seeks  job  as  reporter.  Have 
BS  in  Journalism;  will  receive  MA  in 
Public  Administration  soon.  Chance  to 
gain  wide  range  of  exi>erienre  means 
more  than  salary.  Box  1537.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY/WIRE  EDITOR  with  flair  for 
mcxlern  layout  seeking  desk  job.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $235/week.  Box  1546,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDUCATION  WRITER,  who  can  trans¬ 
late  peclagese  into  English,  seeks  chance 
to  dig  for  honest  news  operation.  Na¬ 
tional,  locjil  education  and  news  ex- 
T>erience.  MAJ.  Family  person.  Prefer 
Zones  1  and  2.  Box  1539,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

PRIZE-WINNING  stateh.mse  corres- 
p.ondent,  42,  on  large  daily,  seeks  edit¬ 
ing.  writing,  reporting  slot.  Manage¬ 
ment  capability.  Northeast.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ACE  COPYREADER  retiring  April 
under  “out  at  65“  iK)licy  wants  work 
rim  of  good  desk.  Over  40  years  load¬ 
carrying  jobs  (rim,  slot,  etc.)  major 
pa|)ers.  Snappy  heads,  sane  e<liting; 
flair  for  makeup.  (Jets  along  with 
printers.  24  years  present  job.  Let’s 
correspond  and  then  talk  it  over  face- 
to-face.  Box  1589,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  taking  extende<l 
South  Pacific  trip,  seeks  trade  press/ 
stringer  assignments  in  Haw’aii-New 
Zealand-Australia.  Si>ecialty  —  feature 
'  on  your  company’s  oi)erations  in  these 
,  countries.  Write  Box  1491,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  in 
Area  2  (feature  articles,  reporting,  in¬ 
terviews,  merchandising  stories,  etc.) 
Own  transi>ortation.  Lorraine  Stone 
(215)  925-5188  or  549-3139. 


I  EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER,  small 
to  me<lium  daily.  Zone  8  or  9.  Box 
1496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  Cl  RCULATION  RECORD 
seeks  more  challenges;  experience  in  all  AD  MANAGER,  fine  record,  sales, 
phases.  Will  relocate.  Box  1527,  Editor  copy,  layout,  seeks  place  in  Zone  1  or 
&  Publisher.  I  2.  Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OVER  6  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE.  3  as 
sui>ervisor  (area  sales  manager)  coun¬ 
try  circulation  ;  working  full-time 
ME&S.  Want  location  in  zones  8  or  9. 
Box  1565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  20  years’ 
experience  all  phases  of  circulation  ; 
proven  record.  Will  relocate.  Marrie<l. 
2  chiklren.  Resume  uiK)n  request.  Box 
1601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  CIRCULATOR  seeks  contract  sales 
operation  in  Eastern  Zone  2.  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1573,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  ASSISTANT  MANAGER  of  90.- 
000  daily  (ME&S)  nee<ls  change  now. 
Can  pro<luce.  Heavy  on  promotion:  ag¬ 
gressive.  Age  29.  marrie<l.  Prefer  South 
but  will  relocate  anywhere.  Box  1568, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION:  MR.  PUBLISHER! 
Experienceil  circulation  manager,  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  25,000  range  circu¬ 
lation  publication  on  East  Coast,  de¬ 
sires  managership  on.  larger  publication 
(50M  to  75M  circulation)  where  his 
executive  ability  and  proven  results  will 
l>e  evaluated  and  rewarde<l. 

☆  14  years  experience 
on  ME&S  publication 

☆  Promotion-minded 

^  Top  professional  references 

☆  Available — one  month 
Salary — open 

BOX  1574  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LET’S  TALK  MONEY 
Ad  manager  and/or  sales.  I  will  take 
tough  accounts  and  ade(iuate  expenses 
and  make  both  of  us  money.  Box  1596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL/AD  MANAGER  -10,000  to 
30,000  circulation.  Excel  on  sales  and 
training;  know  all  departments — offset, 
letterpress.  Prefer  isolated  market  chart 
areas  4.  5  or  6.  Employe<l  now.  Box 
1579,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER — recent  J-grad,  male  seeks 
l>osition  with  newspaper,  magazine  or 
house  organ.  Photography  and  layout 
exi>erience.  Any  zone.  Box  1529,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SCIE'NCE  WRITER  seeks  opi)ortunity 
with  metropolitan  daily  or  e<litorial 
post  with  electronics-oriente<l  trade 
magazine  or  scientific  journal.  12  years 
experience  technical  e<litor/writer  with 
major  corporation  :  8  years  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  industrial  press,  trade  press.  J- 
Degree.  Box  1518,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  37,  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  in  areas  4.  6  or  8;  5  years’  ex- 
T>erience:  good  layout,  make-up.  Scott 
Amsbei’g,  506U,  10th  Avenue  West. 
Ashland.  Wise.— 54806.  (715)  682-5396. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  who's 
done  stints  with  newspapers,  trade 
magazines  and  trade  associations  look¬ 
ing  for  public  relations,  internal  com¬ 
munications  or  house  organ  post  in  the 
Northeast.  Good  knowle<lge  of  industiT 
and  economics.  Box  1547,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DAILY  or  i>ossibly  good  weekly.  CJom- 
l)etent;  self-motivateil ;  strong  sales; 
creative  layouts;  good  gro<‘ery  layouts; 
good  promoter  S|)ecial  pages,  etc.  De<li- 
cate<l.  Now  advertising  manager;  seek 
new  challenge  with  emphasis  on  goo<l 
place  to  live.  Box  1581,  Exlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RECENT  .J-SCHOOL  GRAD  wants 
full-t'me  work  on  small  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Prefer  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing.  Will  relocate  anvwhere.  Write  for 
resume.  Box  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  40.  single,  seeks  foreign 
assignments.  Box  1564,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE-SERVICE  state  house  bureau 
manager  going  to  Israel  for  3  years, 
would  like  to  handle  free-lance  news 
an<l  feature  assignments.  Will  supply 
photos.  Write:  c/o  Resnik.  366  Grove 
Rd.,  South  Orange.  N.J.  07079. 


WRITER  available  now  for  assign¬ 
ments  in  all  me<lia.  Based  on  West 
Coast.  Research,  write,  edit.  Top  pro. 
Box  1587,  Ivlitor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST  —  Intertype, 

Elektron.  TTS.  Computer :  working 
electronic  backKroun*!.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  CoasL  Box  1526,  E*litor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  has  cameras,  will 
travel:  12  years  Air  Force  experience. 
11  years  with  suburban  newspai>er ; 
steady,  family  man  seeks  permanent 
posit^)n.  Will  relocate.  Box  1466,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-KNOWN  AD  MANAGER,  with 
an  unusual  combination  of  experience 
and  skill,  wishes  to  return  to  daily 
field.  Bo.x  1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

INTERNSHIP  NEEDED  by  senior 
news-editing  major — winter  or  spring 
•  any  zone,  any  size.  Reliable,  qualifie<l 
go-getter.  Box  1456,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  solid  publication  experience, 
all  phases.  Top  PR/newspaper  back- 
groun<l.  Box  1502.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Age  46.  extensive  experience  all  phases. 
Sidelined  two  years  by  illness.  Anxious 
to  return  to  work.  I’m  imagina*^w('. 
creative,  versatile.  Desk,  copyreading. 
Northwestern  grad.  Bob  Herdien,  461-  - 
nth  Avenue,  N.E..  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.— 33701. 


SFASCyNED,  YOUNG,  courthouse/gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  on  me<lium- 
sized,  metropolitan  daily,  seeks  new’ 
spot  using  his  broad  background  in 
music/arts  as  re]>orter-critic.  first  or 
second  string.  Box  1572,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

'71  ENGLTSH/PHILOSOPHY  GRAD 
(Mnealester)  se<»ks  rer)orting  job.  Some 
writing,  reporting,  photo  and  editing 
experience.  Accept  survival  pay  scale 
and  long  hours  for  experience.  David 
Schoenw’ald.  461  Holly  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55102.  ‘ 

FX-SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar  po¬ 
sition  on  P.M.  newspaper.  Available 
imme<liatelv !  Please  write  Wes  Du¬ 
mont,  1105  Larkin.  San  Francisco, 
Calif,  94109. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29.  f.-imily 
man.  Supervise*!  press  anti  stereo  (>f 
1*10,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph:  (704)  536-1925  or  write  B*>x  1.59S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

Extensive,  successful  record  with  t*)p 
newspapers  in  all  aspe<ts  of  prodvic- 
tion  manajrement,  inclmlintr  cost  re- 
*luction,  labor  relations,  supervisory 
*level*>pment.  new  pr*X'esses.  Exi>erienc‘e 
fi-om  nuts  and  l)olts  to  t*>p  management 
with  me*lium  and  major  metrop*)liLan 
newspai>ers.  College  Kra*luate.  marric<l, 
chiUlren.  Available  on  consulting  basis. 
Box  1519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART-YEARBOOK  TEACHER  *1esires 
production  job.  M.A.  Art,  minor:  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Portf*ili*>  an*l  references.  Mar- 
rie*l.  27.  Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Newsman  privilege  favored, 
except  in  heinous  crimes 


Out  of  “a  clash  of  opinions  of  newsmen 
and  lawmen”  a  task  force  of  the  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century  Fund  has  distilled  a  consen¬ 
sus  in  favor  of  laws  to  prant  a  qualified 
privilege  to  reporters  to  protect  their  con¬ 
fidential  relationships  with  news  sources. 

The  repoi-t,  “Press  Freedom  Under 
Pressure,”  endorses  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  subpoenaing  of  newsmen  by  official 
agencies,  grand  juries,  etc.  and  their  ap- 
pea)-ance  before  these  bodies  unless  the 
prosecution  can  show  a  compelling  need 
foi’  their  testimony.  Some  form  of 
newsmen’s  privilege  will  have  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  civil  litigation,  the  report  rec¬ 
ommended,  in  order  to  encourage  journal¬ 
istic  muckraking  into  business  affairs. 

Some  members  of  the  task  force  of 
journalists  and  judges  objected  to  a 
blanket  legal  protection  for  reporters. 
The  chairman,  Robert  Williamson,  foi-mer 
chief  judge  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court, 
said  the  compromise  accepts  a  statute 
with  narrow  and  specific  qualifications. 
For  example,  if  reporters  have  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  heinous  crimes,  such  as 
murder  or  kidnapping,  they  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  testify. 

Prolerlion  for  radical  press 

The  task  force  report  also  recommends 
extension  of  all  press  freedoms  to  the 
underground  and  collegiate  press, 
newsletters,  etc.  but  it  stopped  short  of 
considering  the  high  school  press  in  this 
regard.  Journalism’s  professional  societies 
should  foiTn  legal  defense  funds  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  underground  publications 
when  they  are  subjected  to  unlawful  pres¬ 
sures  from  government  officials,  the 
group  stated. 

Thomas  King  Forcade,  founder  of  the 
Underground  Press  Syndicate,  served  on 
the  task  force  but  his  current  problem  of 
being  denied  access  to  White  House  news 
conferences  was  not  discu.ssed.  Judge 
Williamson  said,  because  the  task  force 


had  completed  its  original  assignment 
some  weeks  ago. 

Full  pi*otection  of  broadcasting  under 
the  Fii-st  Amendment  was  urged  by  the 
task  force  in  condemning  the  govem- 
ment’s  investigation  of  the  CBS  program, 
“The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon.” 

The  task  force  stated  that  it  believes 
Congress  has  no  more  power  to  subpoena 
the  files  of  a  broadcast  news  organization 
in  an  effort  to  investigate  its  journalistic 
judgments  than  it  would  to  subpoena  the 
editorial  files  of  a  newspaper  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  question  of  govern¬ 
mental  intrusion  into  television’s  editorial 
process  was  left  dangerously  hanging  by 
the  Staggers  committee  in  Congress,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report. 

While  the  task  force  condemned  the 
practice  of  lawmen  masquerading  as 
newsmen,  some  held  that  reportei-s 
shouldn’t  be  inhibited  in  the  business  of 
impersonating  lawmen;  they  should  be 
free  to  ferret  out  infonnation. 

However,  the  task  force  declared  it  is 
wrong  for  newsmen  to  i-eceive  money  for 
gathering  information  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies. 

In  a  special  section  on  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  the  report  called  for  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  prior  restraint  on  publica¬ 
tion  and  endorsed  all  efforts  being  made 
to  restidct  the  classification  of  official  in¬ 
formation  by  the  security  label. 

George  E.  Reedy,  a  press  secretary  to 
President  Johnson,  observed  that  he  and 
other  members  of  the  task  force  recog¬ 
nized  the  traditional  adversary  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  government  and  the 
press.  Every  President,  except  William 
Henry  Harrison,  quarreled  with  the 
press,  he  said,  adding:  Harrison  died 
three  months  after  taking  office.  In 
Reedy’s  view  there  is  no  plot  by  the  Nix¬ 
on  Administration  to  throttle  the  free 
press;  the  wave  of  criticism  of  the  press 
is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  historic 
pi-ocess  in  which  politicians  are  unable  to 


understand  the  press.  But  it’s  all  healthy 
for  the  nation,  he  said. 

Press  freedom  is  fragile 

Judge  Williamson  remarked  that  the 
task  force  brought  together  a  group  of 
people — “lawmen  and  newsmen” — with  a 
wide  variety  of  backgrounds  and  views. 
After  their  studies  and  discussions  they 
concluded  that  “press  freedom  might  be 
more  fragile  than  is  widely  assumed — and 
that  its  role  in  American  democracy  is  so 
crucial  that  the  nation  cannot  afford  to 
risk  its  erosion.” 

The  report  underscored  the  view  that 
“the  only  effective  instrument  to  achieve 
public  inspection  of  the  conduct  of  public 
business  is  a  free  press — free  to  investi¬ 
gate;  free  to  interrogate;  and  free  to 
publish.” 

M.  J.  Rossant,  president  of  the  Twenti¬ 
eth  Centui-y  Fund,  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  interested  in  communications  fields, 
said  the  report  would  be  distributed  wide¬ 
ly  but  not  to  lawmakers,  lest  the  Fund 
jeopardize  its  tax-free  status  by  lobbying 
for  a  cause. 

He  noted  that  Fred  P.  Graham,  a  New 
York  Times  reporter  in  the  Washington 
bureau,  sei-ved  as  lapporteur  for  the  task 
force  but  did  not  participate  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  or  opinions  on  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers  case. 

Members  of  the  task  force  were: 

Jack  Bass,  Charlotte  Observer, 

Ralph  de  Toledano,  columnist  and  au¬ 
thor. 

Thomas  K.  Forcade,  underground 
press. 

Bei’t  H.  Early,  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Noi-man  Isaacs,  editor-in-residence, 
Columbia  University. 

L.  F.  Palmer  Jr.,  Chicago  Daily  News 
columnist. 

Geoi'ge  E.  Reedy,  author. 

Roger  Rook,  Oregon  City  district  attor¬ 
ney. 

Mike  Wallace,  CBS  News. 

Judge  Robert  Williamson,  Maine. 

Howard  B.  Woods,  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Sentinel. 

Judge  Shirley  Hufstedler  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Los  Angeles,  withdrew 
in  August  because  of  a  possible  conflict  of 
interest. 


Former  publisher  handles  any  chore 


At  85,  James  Todd  continues 
to  grind  out  copy — just  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  to — for  the  new 
owners  of  the  Moberly  (Mo.) 
Monitor-Index,  a  daily  paper 
he  owned  for  many  years. 

He  reports  to  the  office  daily 
to  offer  his  services.  He  visits 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail¬ 
way  depot  regularly,  a  stop  he 
favored  on  his  own  “personal 
beat”  when  he  owned  the  pa¬ 
per,  as  well  as  other  sources  he 
has  covered  through  the  years. 

He  gives  the  Monitor-Index 
staff  news  tips  and  from  his 
own  notes  he  writes  stories  ev¬ 
ery  day.  Also  he  helps  to  dis¬ 
tribute  mail,  carries  copy  to  the 


composing  room,  delivers  tear- 
sheets  to  advertisers,  checks  ex¬ 
change  papers  and  does  many 
other  chores. 

Tom  Hackward,  editor  of  the 
Monitor-Index,  said  of  Todd: 

“I’m  a  former  employe  of  his. 
He  used  to  give  me  assignments, 
but  now  he  comes  in  and  asks 
what  he  can  do  to  help,  diving 
immediately  into  any  kind  of 
task. 

“Mr.  Todd  is  not  on  the  pay¬ 
roll.  He  does  the  work  because 
he  likes  it.  The  printer’s  ink  in 
his  system  is  indelible.  This  is 
the  drama  of  Mr.  Todd’s  situa¬ 
tion.” 


$15,000,000.00 

to  invest  in  large  or  several  small  CATV  Systems. 
Call  Ed  Whitney  in  our  Washington  Office 

HAMILTON-lANDIS 

AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  •  THE  MEDIA  BROKERS 
Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Telephone  (202)  393-3456 
Washington/Dallas/San  Francisco/Chicago 
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There’s  no  business  like  snow  business! 


In  fact,  it  has  developed  a  whole  new  industry.  Bet^inninj;  back  in  1960  when  the  first  snow-making  process  was  patented— 
by  a  New  England  coinpanx',  of  course— engineers  and  designers,  developers  and  promoters  have  been  busy  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  e\  er-growing  lines  of  skiers  who’ll  go  up  any  hill  covered  with  white  stuff  to  slide  down  on.  And  does  it  pa\' 
off!  Depi'udable  snow  in  southern  areas  has  meant  the  ditterenee  between  failure  and  fabulous  profits,  and  even  resorts 
with  plent\'  of  natural  snow  are  finding  snow  maehinerv  a  good  investment  for  repairing  the  effects  of  unseasonable 
thaws,  or  extending  tlu‘  season  far  into  the  spring. 


Last  w  inter's  Ski  Ma<^azinc  guide  to  skiing  areas  listed  197  separate  locations  in  the  New  England  states.  W  hat  does  this 
mean  to  you?  (.'old  cash,  w  hen  you  advertise  in  New’  England  new’spapers.  Ski  business  brings  over  a  billion  dollars  of  addi¬ 
tional  purchasing  power  to  the  region  with  the  highest  per-household  newspaper  coverage  in  the  countrv.  Snow’  business 
gives  you  a  real  run  for  your  advertising  dollar. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT  MAINE 


RHODE  ISLAND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Angus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 
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A  newsman  who  doesn’t  write 


For  newsman  Gene  Basset,  the  tools  of  the  trade  are  a 
sketch  pad  and  ink. 

From  his  drawingboard  in  Washington,  Gene  Basset,  chief 
editorial  cartoonist  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
lampoons  politicians  and  chronicles  the  times.  He  pierces 
the  heart  of  a  subject  in  a  single,  deft  cartoon;  in  contrast 
to  the  writer  who  may  need  a  column  of  type  to  say  the  same 
thing. 

Basset,  44,  plays  no  political  favorites.  Presidents  as 
well  as  cabinet  officers  and  Congressmen  of  both  political 
parties  have  been  the  subjects  and  the  objects  of  his 
drawings.  The  pomposities  and  foibles  of  Washington,  the 
nation,  and  the  world  are  illuminated  for  Scripps-Howard 
readers. 


As  a  cataloguer  of  the  times.  Basset  leavens  his  work 
with  a  lively  and  irreverent  humor  developed  and  nurtured 
during  a  varied  career. 

Basset  joined  Scripps-Howard  after  working  as  a 
theatrical  caricaturist  in  Brooklyn,  a  sports  cartoonist  in 
Boston,  and  a  political  cartoonist  in  Honolulu. 

Since  1962,  Scripps-Howard  readers  have  come  to  look 
for  the  perceptive,  witty,  pictorial  messages  of  the  cartoons 
signed  "Basset”. 
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